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‘TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


eed 


I orFEeR no apology for presenting the Spanisu Cav- 
Aurers to the reader in an English dress. It appears 
to me well calculated to promote pure and noble sen- 
timents in the youthful mind whilst coming to them in 
the attractive garb of a story. The period chosen by 
the author is, perhaps, one of the most interesting in the 
history of Europe, when the chivalry of Spain was 
engaged in its last victorious struggle with the infidel 
Moors. The personages of the story are amongst the 
brightest names in Spanish.history. If France has her 
Guesclin and her Bayard to boast of, Spain has her Cid 
and Alonzo d’Aguilar; and of all the champions whose 
swords upheld the Cross in that chivalric age, not one 
stands forth brighter in historic fame than the hero 
who fell on the heights of the Bermeja. No nobler 
model can be presented to Christian youth than that 
of Alonzo d’Aguilar, whose failing hand planted the 
standard of the Cross one the topmost height of the 
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Sierra. “Tell the qtieen I have kept my word!” he 
spoke, and went to a martyr’s death. Oh! brave, and 
noble, and pious d’Aguilar! hero of many a field! his 
death was worthy of a life so pure and so full of heroic 
achievements. ‘The golden empire won by the swords 
of Cortez and Pizarro has long since passed from the 
grasp of Spain, but the fame of her glorious sons, who 
fought and died and conquered for the Cross, is a 


richer possession far, and will last as long as the world. 
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peer pees 


A TALE OF THE MOORISH WARS IN SPAIN, 


Cee Lanemmeenel 


CHAPTER I. 


BEGINNING AND END OF THE MOORISH POWER IN SPAIN— 
GRANADA AND ITS VICINITY—SIEGE AND CAPITULATION OF 
THAT CITY. 


Roprigo, the last king of the Goths, had wounded Count 
Julian in his sweetest paternal affections, and the latter, to 
avenge the outrage, called in the aid of the African Moors. 
Led on by Tarik-ben-Zeiad, those barbarians landed on the 
coast of Algesiras in the month of April, 711, and possessed 
themselves of Mount Calpa, the present Gibraltar, 

Rodrigo marched against them with all his forces, and at- 
tacked them near Xeres de la Frontera. The battle lasted two 
whole days, without any signal advantage to either side; but 
on the third day, Tarik, recognizing the Gothic king by his 
royal mantle, rushed upon him and pierced him with his lance, 
then cut off his head. 

The death of that prince decided the contest. The Goths 
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were routed with fearful slaughter, and the Moorish general 
took one after another the cities of Malaga, Jaéen, Cordova, 
and Toledo, the latter almost without resistance. Master of 
Toledo, which was then the capital of the empire, he overran 
the central provinces of the Peninsula and destroyed almost 
entirely the scattered remains of the Christian armies. 

Meanwhile Pelagio, King of Asturias, forced to abandon his 
principality after the disastrous defeat at Xeres, had retired 
into Biscay. In those mountains he remained concealed for 
three whole years, with no other shelter than a deep cave, since 
known as the shrine of Our Lady of Govagonda.* The Chris- 
tian fugitives, no less anxious than himself to shake off the 
Moorish yoke, gathered around the prince and proclaimed him 
their chief. Small though their number was, Pelagio led them 
boldly against the enemy. Heaven blessed his noble courage : 
the Moors were completely defeated at the foot of Mount An- 
sena, and in the following year they were forced to evacuate 
Oviedo. 

The successors of Pelagio continued the struggle commenced 
by him with such unlooked-for success, and the Spanish prov- 
inces were one by one recovered from the enemy ; but the 
_ territory of Granada still remained in the hands of the Infidels, 

Situate in the southern part of Spain, that celebrated king- 
dom reckoned at the accession of Ferdinand the Catholic, no 
less than fourteen cities, with one hundred fortresses which 
kept together a considerable number of towns and villages 
defended by formidable castles. On one side it was bounded 


* See Calendar at the end of Orsini’s Life of the Blessed Virgin. 
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by the Mediterranean, on the other by steep mountains, sepa- 
rated from each other by deep valleys whose aspect was as gay 
and smiling as their soil was rich and fertile. 

In the heart of the kingdom rose Granada, a city built on 
the sides of two mountains between which flowed the Darro, 
On one of these heights was seen the fortress of Alcazaba, on 
the other the royal palace of Alhambra. Founded by one of 
the Moorish kings, after the seat of empire had been trans- 
ferred from Cordova to Granada, this palace became the 
favorite dwelling of a long line of princes who enriched it from 
the spoils of the vanquished in a style of oriental luxury. 
Even now, no one can wander through those silent and de- 
serted courts, those ruined halls, where walked of old the princes 
of Granada, without being struck with admiration at sight of 
the sumptuous ornaments so lavishly displayed around, pre- 
serving their freshness and their beauty amid all the ravages 
of time. ‘ 

Not only the Alhambra, but even the houses of private indi- 
viduals inclosed within their walls courts refreshed by spark- 
ling fountains, and planted with odorous trees which filled the 
air with the most delicious perfume, Placed in the form of an 
amphitheatre, one over the other, these houses gave the city 
the appearance of a half open grenade, whence the origin of 
its name. The whole was surrounded by lofty ramparts three 
leagues in circumference, with twelve gates and more than a 
thousand fortified towers. 

Around Granada extended the magnificent Véga, an immense 
plain which might be compared toa pleasure-garden. As far 
as the eye could reach, nature was seen in her most graceful 
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and picturesque forms, The hills were clothed with vineyards 
and the fields covered with waving grain. There, in the 
richest profusion, grew the orange, and citron trees, the pome- 
granate, the fig, and, above all, the mulberry-tree, which served 
for the sustenance of the useful silk-worm. There, too, were 
numerous flocks grazing in the fat pastures and expressing 
their contentment by many a sportive gambol. Limpid streams 
whose waters when united went to swell the Silvery waves of 
the Xenil, there meandered through the country watering the 
meads and vineyards on their way, and assisting the fresh 
verdure of the fields and woods to dissipate the languor which, 
in that burning climate, easily subdues the senses of man and 
beast. In general, the country was so beautiful and the atmos- 
phere so pure that the Arabs supposed the paradise of their 
prophet to be placed in that part of the heavens which over- 
hung the kingdom of Granada. 

After céntemplating with delight that country so rich and so 
varied in its productions, the eye paused in astonishment be- 
fore the imposing aspect of the Sterra Nevada. The everlast- 
ing snows, the eternal desolation of those gigantic mountains, 
contrasted strangely with the softened tints of the plain which 
spread itself at their feet. N evertheless, those very snows tem- 
pered the summer’s stifling heat, and whilst other cities panted 
in the scorching rays of the dog-star, a gentle breeze was re- 
freshing the darkened halls and chambers of the voluptuous 
Granadines. 

But the time had come when the crescent was to disappear 
from the land of Spain, and the Cross resume its pristine splen- 
dor. In the spring of the year 1491, Granada was besieged by 
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Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic, who had united under one 
crown Leon, Castile, and Arragon. The Véga, but late so 
beautiful and so blooming, soon became one vast scene of car- 
nage and desolation. 

Astrologers had long foretold that the fall of the empire 
should take place in the reign of Boabdil. That prince occu- 
pied the throne, and the Christians had advanced to the very 
gates of Granada. The prediction was about to be fulfilled: 
Boabdil, weak and undecided, was not the man to stem such a 
torrent. Frightened at the misfortunes which menaced his 
subjects, he would have capitulated at once were it not for the 
remonstrances of Mouza, one of his generals, who succeeded 
in inspiring the Moors with a spark of courage. Mouza placed 
himself at the head.of the cavalry, harassed the enemy without 

“mercy, but also without much benefit to the cause which he 
defended with such ferocious valor. | 

Meanwhile the Christian camp had been destroyed by an 
accidental conflagration. Ferdinand and Isabella, anxious to 
disappoint the Moors of Granada in the hopes founded on this 
disaster, decided on having a city erected on the place where 
the camp had stood; and, as if by enchantment, on the very 
spot where a few days before nought was seen but tents and 
light pavilions, a city sprang up,* furnished with solid and 
substantial buildings, and girt by thick walls. What more was 
wanting to convince the Moors that the siege was only to cease 
on the reduction of Granada, 

Whilst food and provisions of all kinds abounded amongst 


* This city still exists undor the name of Santa Fe. 
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the Christians, the besieged began to experience all the horrors 
of famine. Boabdil once more convoked his council. 

“Tt is in vain,” said he, “ that we struggle against the will 
of heaven. It was written in the book of Fate that I, unhappy 
king, should see the end of the kingdom of Granada.” 

‘The will of God be done,” answered the dejected counsel- 
lors; and, notwithstanding the protestation of Mouza, the 
capitulation was signed on the conditions proposed by the 
besiegers. 

When the detachment sent. by Ferdinand to take possession 
of the Alhambra, reached the summit of the mountain, the 
Moorish king advanced to meet it with a few of his knights, 
and thus addressed the Spanish officer : 

“Go, take possession of that fortress which Heaven has de- 
livered to your mighty sovereign in punishment of our sins.” 

Boabdil said no more, but advanced sadly towards the king 
and queen. He was about to alight from his horse, in token of 
homage, but that Ferdinand would not permit. The Moorish 
prince then presented to the conqueror the keys of Granada, 
the last remains of the Arab dominion in Spain. 

Soon after, the silver cross, the great standard of this cru- 
sade, was hoisted by the bishop of Avila on the highest tower 
of the Alhambra, amid the joyous acclamations of the Christian 
army spread over the plain below. Ferdinand and Isabella 
prostrated themselves in thanksgiving to God for such glorious 
success, and the soldiers entered singing the solemn canticle of 
praise and thanks, the Ze Deum. 

It was not till some days after that the Christian army made 
its triumphal entry into Granada. When the streets resounded 
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with the victorious shouts of the Christians, and the prancing 
of their war-steeds, the Moors retired to the darkest and deep- 
est recesses of their houses. There they wept and sighed 
over the banished glory of their nation, suppressing their groans 
the while that they might not reach the ears of the enemy. 

The royal cortege advanced towards the principal mosque, 
which had been already converted into a church. After 
renewing their act of thanksgiving, Ferdinand and Isabella 
ascended to the Alhambra, and there received the homage of 
the principal inhabitants of Granada, with that of the deputies 
from the other places of strength which had not yet made their 
submission. Boabdil retired to the mountains of Alpuxarras, 
in the territory of Porcheva, which had been assigned for the 
place of his retreat. 

So ended the dominion of the Moors in Spain, on the Feast 
of the Epiphany, 1492, seven hundred and sixty-eight years 
after the defeat and death of Rodrigo on the banks of the 
Guadaletta. 
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CHAPTER II. 


REVOLT OF THE MOORS—ISABELLA CONVOKES HER COUNCIL— 
SHE GIVES THE ROYAL BANNER TO DON ALONZO D’ AGUILAR, 
WHOM SHE CHARGES TO CHASTISE THE REBELS. 


Norwitustanpine the capitulation of Granada, the country 
long remained disturbed and unsettled. Isabella, in her zeal 
for religion, had resolved from the beginning of the war to 
make use of all her power in suppressing the absurd doctrines 
of Islamism; and as soon as. she saw herself in possession of 
Granada, she sent out missionary monks to all parts of the 
kingdom. Her pious efforts did but exasperate the Moors of 
the mountains, who were more ignorant and more obstinate 
than those of the cities. Several missionaries were attacked 
and severely injured, and, in the city of Dayrin, two of them 
refusing to deny their faith, were cruelly stoned to death by 
women and children. 

On the other hand, symptoms of rebellion were manifested 
_ even in Granada, and the disaffection became almost general, 
An officer was sent to that part of the city called Albaycin, 
where the insurgents made a show of intrenching themselves ; 
he was first assailed with violent imprecations, threats fol- 
lowed, and at length a stone thrown from a window stretched 
him dead on the ground. 

Persuaded that this crime would not go unpunished, the 
Moors then openly revolted in several districts, and prepared 
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for resistance with all the fury of despair. A great number of 
these madmen were seen rushing through the streets calling 
their countrymen to arms. 

Although the Count de Tendilla, whom the queen had ap- 
pointed governor of Granada, was endowed with courage and 
coolness fit for any emergency, he could not conceal his unea- 
Siness regarding the consequences of this insurrection. In 
order to avoid further irritation, he thought it his duty to em- 
ploy mildness and conciliation before having recourse to those 
violent measures which would compromise the safety of the 
city. 

He contented himself, therefore, with representing to the 
malcontents the folly of their enterprise and the little probabi- 
- lity there was of its being attended with success. His efforts 
to restore order were long unavailing. He was obliged to pro- 
mise the offenders a total amnesty on the part of the queen, 
together with redress of the grievances whereof they com- 
plained, and, as a pledge of his good will, the governor sent 
them his wife and son as hostages. 

Such generous devotion struck the rebels with admiration : 
they laid down their arms and accepted the pardon offered 
them. . , 

But the chiefs whom they had at first chosen were violently 
opposed to this submission which they designated as base and 
cowardly. Dazzled by the dreams of ambition and the delu- 
sive hope of securing their independence, they quitted Gra- 
nada by night and retired to the mountains, where they hoped 
to maintain themselves at no great disadvantage, in case they 


were attacked. 
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They communicated their indignation and their projects to 
the Moorish inhabitants of that wild district. The cities of 
Guejar, Lanjaron, and Andurax rose in arms; the mountain- 
eers of Alpuxarras followed their example, and the Christians 
soon found themselves in danger of losing the fruit of so many 
victories. 

Isabella was no sooner apprised of the turn affairs were 
taking, than she decided on employing means the most prompt 
and efficacious to arrest the progress of rebellion. She called 
around her the most tried and trusty of her councillors; she also 
assembled the knights whose valor had been so often proved in 
the hour of danger; Don Alonzo de Cordova, Lord of Aguilar, 
and brother of the famous Gonsalvo; Don Mendoza, Marquis 
of Cadiz, the Count Urena, and many other distinguished 
chiefs, who, in the last war, had acquired numerous titles to 
the eratitude of Spain. 

But she sought in vain, amongst these illustrious cavaliers, a 
young knight, who, although but lately entered on the career 
of arms, had already won the respect due to an old soldier, 
Louis de los Prados, as this young knight was called, had dis- 
tinguished himself in a remarkable manner in many encounters 
with the Moors, and his bravery had won him the right to 
share with the oldest and most experienced captains, the con- 
fidence of his august queen. 

Isabella was the first to remark his absence, and she asked 
Don Alonzo if he knew the cause thereof. The knight replied 
that his young friend had set out some days before for the 
dwelling of his uncle, Count de Montecalvo, in Murcia. 

“That surprises us,” replied Isabella. ‘We thought not to 
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hear of him leaving Granada on the eve of a tournament. 
You will write to him from us, and say we desire his presence 
here that we may give him a command in the expedition 
which we are about, to undertake against the Moors,” 

Don Alonzo, with the queen’s permission, laid before the 
Council his plan for the approaching campaign against the 
rebels. The plan was universally applauded by the Council, 
every member of which hastened to express their confidence 
in him who was justly styled The Scourge of the Infidels. 

“We see with pleasure,” said Isabella, “‘ the harmonious 
agreement of our councillors regarding the merits of one of the 
bravest knights that ever did honor to Spain. It remains for 
us todo him justice.” ‘ Lord Alonzo @’ Aguilar,” she continued, 
turning to the hero, “to you doth belong the chief command 
of this expedition. In your hands we place this banner, that 
you may fix it on the summit of the Alpuxarras.” 

Saying these words, Isabella presented Don Alonzo with a 
rich banner emblazoned with the arms of Castile and Arragon, 
Alonzo took it, and his eye kindled suddenly as though he 
already found himself in front of the rebels. He knelt and 
kissed the queen’s hand, then, rising, exclaimed with lofty 
enthusiasm : 

‘‘ Brave warriors, it is with joy and gratitude that I receive 
this precious pledge of the favor of our august sovereign—it 
shall never leave me but to wave in triumph over the enemy’s 
walls. Still if God were pleased to withhold the victory from 
me, and should this banner disappear from your eyes, seek it 
only where the Moorish dead are thickest. You will find it 
there red with the life-blood of Alonzo; but never shall his 
hand yield it to another while strength is his to hold it.” ° 
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The Council rose, and the chiefs slowly retired, still deeply 
moved by the magnanimous words they had just heard. 

The rest of the day was employed in preparations for the 
sports of the morrow. The knights were busy polishing their 
arms and adjusting their equipments, whilst hands more deli- 
cate embroidered the devices and arranged the colors which 
were to distinguish the combatants. The streets and squares 
were filled with crowds of curious spectators attracted to the 
city by the novelty of the sight, for it was the first tournament 
given by the Spaniards in Granada. The city could not con- 
tain so vast a concourse of people, and tents were erected for 
them on the smiling plains of the Véga. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A TOURNAMENT, WHEREIN MANY OF THE GREAT CAPTAINS OF 
THE DAY TAKE PART—BRAVERY OF DON PEDRO D’AGUILAR. 


Tux day of the festival at length arrived, that day so long, 
so ardently expected. The people rushed in crowds from the 
gates of Granada and bent their steps towards that part of the 
plain which had been chosen for the tournament. 

A gallery extended on either side of the lists. At one end 
was seen a sort of wooden castle painted to imitate stone, and 
capable of contaming a large number of armed men. Over 
the tower which crowned this edifice floated a rich banner 
adorned with a red cross—this was the arms of the Order of 
Calatrava, the Grand Master of which was to open the tourna- 
ment. It was surrounded by other smaller banners belonging 
to the four knights chosen to maintain the defiance of the 
challenger. 

At the opposite end, there was raised a magnificent pavilion 
adorned with flags and pennons of the most brilliant colors, 
bearing devices embroidered in gold and silver. This pavilion 
was intended for the knights who presented themselves to 
fight the challenger and his adherents. 

About the middle of the gallery rose a platform, which had 
been constructed for the queen and her attendants. It was 
hung with scarlet cloth richly embroidered, and the corners 
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were furnished with spiral columns supporting a dais of crim- 
son velvet surmounted by the royal arms of Spain. 

In front of this platform there were seen two others, one 
which was reserved for the judges of the lists, whose duty it 
was to decide on the merits of the combatants and award the 
prizes ; the other for the nobles and the principal citizens of 
Granada; whilst the galleries right and left were free of 
access to all comers, on the rule of “ first come first served.” 

Every seat was already occupied when the great bells of the 
cathedral were put in motion announcing the arrival of the 
queen. 

Isabella appeared, surrounded by a brilliant and numerous 
train; she was greeted with joyous shouts by the people, who 
rejoiced far more in seeing their beloved queen than even in 
the prospect of the day’s amusement. 

The queen was clothed in a magnificent robe of blue velvet, 
studded with brilliants; a veil of some costly tissue adorned 
with towers, lions, and other symbolical figures, was fastened 
to the top of her head, like the mantillas still worn by the 
Spanish women, and fell in graceful folds over her neck and 
shoulders. On her bosom sparkled the jewelled insignia of the 
Order of St. James and of Calatrava, already illustrious from 
their many heroes and knights of high renown, 

Whilst the platform on which the queen sat prevented all 
the magnificence of a sumptuous court, the galleries offered 
a scene no less striking. Nothing could be more picturesque 
than the mixture of Spanish and Moorish costumes, for the two 
races appeared to fraternize with a greater appearance of cor- 


diality than was ever before seen. Their joyous faces, illu- 
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mined by the first beams of the rising sun, their eager and ani- 
mated looks, contributed not a little to the imposing character 
of the scene. 4 

The sound of trump and clarion announced the opening of 
the sports. In a moment the inclosure was deserted, the he- 
ralds alone remaining within. Advancing to the four corners 
of the lists they proceeded to proclaim the challenge. This 
challenge, couched in the language of chivalry, declared that 
the challenger and his friends, Don Manuel, Ponce de Leon, 
the Alcade de Los Donceles, Count Cifuentes, and Don Antonio 
de Leyva, invited all knights who wished to try their prowess, 
to break a lance with them, if any were bold enough to dis- 
pute the prize of victory with such valiant knights, 

As soon as the challenge was proclaimed, the heralds re- 
tired, the trumpets sounded again, the gates of the castle were 
thrown open, and forth came the five knights whose noble 
names had been just announced. 

Their costume corresponded with the splendor of their ar- 
mor, which they wore with the greatest ease and dignity. A 
short cloak of white velvet covered the silvery corslet of the 
Grand Master, and his shield was easily distinguished by the 
Red Cross of Calatrava on a field argent with the motto: “ For 
HER and my King.” 

The equipment of the other knights resembled that of the 
challenger; differing only in the color of the cloak and the 
device which decorated the shield of each. All the five were 
mounted on milk-white steeds, no less remarkable for their 
elegant proportions than the rich ornaments which sparkled 
on their housings and harness, The proud animals pawed the 
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earth impatiently, as though indignant at the delay, neighing 
and snorting with an air that seemed to invite opposition. 

A moment after, and five other knights appeared to take up 
the gauntlets. The lists were their own for a short space, dur- 
ing which the spectators had time to observe them. They all 
Wore coats of mail, and their fleet coursers, black as jet, seemed 
chosen to contrast with those of their opponents. 

But their chief refused to declare his‘name, adding that his 
four companions were ready to answer for him. He was gen- 
erally supposed to be Gonsalvo de Cordova, who had left the 
court in a fit of ill-humor. 

gi the other knights, who were easily recognized by their 
colors and devices, notwithstanding their closed visors, the most 
remarkable was Don Pedro, son of Alonzo d’Aguilar. Endowed 
with an intrepidity beyond his age, this young man engrossed 
his full share of the interest which gathered around his illus- 
trious family. On his shield was a golden eagle, the emblem 
of his name, Aguilar. The eagle was soaring on the clouds, 
with the body of a Moor between his talons, and beneath was 
the inscription : “ J will raise him even to heaven to make his 
fall the greater.” It was also the device of Alonzo, who was 
charmed to see in his son that implacable hatred of the Sara- 
cen name which he himself had received as a legacy from his 
fathers, 

By the side of Don Pedro was Garcilasso de la Vera Lo 
the arms of his family he had lately added an Infidel’s head 
hanging at a horse’s tail, and the motto consisted of but two 
words engraved on the edge of the shield. It was: Avr 


Maris. The knight had chosen this device in remembrance 
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of a famous and singular combat which he had had under the 
walls of Granada with a Moor who had the insolence to fasten 
the Angelical Salutation to his horse’s tail. 

The two other champions were Count Urena and the young 
Sayavedra, both brave and loyal knights, ; 

They all five rode towards the castle, and having each struck 
twice on a metal plate, suspended near the gate for that pur- 
pose, they retired. Then the challengers came forth anew, 
and the combatants were face to face with each other. 

At a signal given, the ten champions advanced with light- 
ning speed; nevertheless, such perfect control had they of 
their horses that they reached the centre of the lists at the 
same instant, and the crash of their meeting seemed as one 
tremendous shock. Their lances were shivered to their very 
wrists, but still the knights sat unmoved in their saddles, 

Having received new lances, they renewed the attack with 
the same impetuosity and the same precision, but not with the 
Same result as before. Victory declared for the knights of 
the castle. 

The youthful Don Pedro could not withstand the superior 
force of Ponce de Leon; Garcilasso was unhorsed by Antonio 
de Leyva; and the two other companions of the unknown 
knight were successively vanquished by the Alcade and the 
Count de Cifuentes. As for the chiefs on either side, they re- 
mained firm in their stirrups, and both appeared uninjured. 

The cries of the spectators and the sound of the trumpets 
proclaimed the victory of the Grand Master and his knights, 
and they all returned to the castle, ready to renew the combat 
with any who might wish to have a tilt with them. 
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_ Don Pedro, whose lofty spirit could not brook the idea of 
defeat, mounted a fresh steed, and galloping up to the castle, 
defied the challenger himself. Don Alonzo beheld the noble 
courage of his son with a mixture of joy and fear: such heroic 
valor in one so young overwhelmed him with joy, but he trem- 
bled at the same time for the possible consequences of so much 
boldness. ' 

The dial sounded twice, and the Grand Master issued forth, 
astonished at the young knight's presumption, They took their 
places and the trumpets gave the signal, 

The first meeting seemed to announce such an equality of 
strength in the two adversaries that the whole assembly, in- 
tensely anxious for the result, began to salute Don Pedro with 
joyful acclamations. The women especially, who, in such cir- 
cumstances, always take part with the weakest, waved their: 
scarfs and kerchiefs to encourage the youthful knight, whose 
courage, nevertheless, required no such stimulus. 

In the second attack, Don Pedro was not so fortunate. The 
Grand Master, jealous of his hard-won reputation, and deter- 
mined not to leave the victory with his boyish adversary, had 
redoubled his attention and put forth all his skill and force. 

Don Pedro could not resist the weight of his ponderous 
blows ; the lance escaped from his failing hand, and he quitted 
the field with honor indeed, but still vanquished. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ANOTHER UNKNOWN KNIGHT ENTERS THE LISTS—HE GAINS A 
COMPLETE VICTORY AND WITHDRAWS—GAME OF THE RING— 
THE PRIZE IS DECREED TO RODRIGO DE MONTE-CALVO. 


Some moments having passed, the heralds of the castle, ac- 
cording to custom, renewed the challenge of their lords, 

At the third and last proclamation, a knight was seen to 
cross the barrier and demand admission to the lists. The mar- 
shal of the tournament desired to know his name and quality, 
whereupon young d’Aguilar replied that he answered for him, 
This circumstance, together with the unexpected appearance 
of a new champion just when the victory appeared decided, 
excited general attention. 

The unknown was clad in blue armor, over which was a 
cloak of black silk embroidered with gold, white and black 
plumes shaded his helmet, and from the end of his lance floated 
a pennon of variegated colors. He had with lim neither page 
hor squire, and his device, which no one remembered to have 
seen, was conceived in these terms :—« By his deeds you shall 
know him.” 

On presenting himself in front of the castle, he struck the 
plate again and again, and waved his lance with an air of 
defiance, The Grand Master, being the principal challenger, 
came forth. The trumpets sounded, and the two champions 


darted forward at full speed. 
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But the Grand Master’s horse having made a motion which 
exposed his rider to the blows of his adversary, the mysterious 
knight refused to profit by the advantage, and withdrew again 
to the end of the lists to renew the attack. Overpowered by 
the courtesy of his opponent, the challenger declined the com- 
bat and retired to the castle. 

It was then the turn of Ponce de Leon, Marquis of Cadiz. 
The many remarkable combats which he had had with the 
Moors in the Jast war had gained him a celebrity second to 
that of no other Spanish hero. Relying on his strength he - 
presented himself in the lists with the easy security of a man 
confident of success, 

After a first assault which left the victory undecided, the 
two adversaries met a second time. The shock of their lances 
was terrible, and it was all but fatal to the marquis, who re- 
ceived such a blow that were it not for the solidity of his armor 
the queen would have had to bewail the loss of one of her brav- 
est subjects. His saddle girths gave way, and the horse, roll- - 
ing on the ground, cast his rider far into the arena. The mar- 
quis arose slowly and painfully and was carried from the lists, 
whilst the Alcade de Los Donceles presented himself to avenge 
the misfortune of his brother in arms. 

But the Alcade and the Count de Cifuentes, who came after 
him, were both unhorsed, and there remained only Antonio de 
Leyva, the youngest, and as the general opinion went, the least 
formidable of the knights of the Castle. 

A profound silence succeeded the shouts of admiration which 
had greeted the unknown knight. But fear and apprehension 
gave place to surprise when it was seen that the two Gombat- 
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‘ants, so unequal in appearance, ‘were well-matched both in 
strength and courage. A couple of lances were broken on 
‘both sides, yet Antonio’s arm had not failed, or his courage 
appeared to diminish. 

Vexed and angry, the unknown snatched the third lance pre- 
sented to him; then, making his steed describe a demi-circle, 
he threw himself on Antonio, who, on his side, prepared for a 
‘vigorous resistance. f 

‘So impetuous was the stranger’s charge that he overthrew 
his young antagonist, but he tottered himself in his stirrups, 
under a blow from the head of Antonio’s lance, 

The victory was complete. The conqueror advanced amid 
the acclamations of the multitude to the throne where the queen 
was seated, lowered the point of his lance and brought his 
courser to his knees; after which, without awaiting the prize 
‘80 nobly won, he set spurs to his steed, and leaping the barrier, 
disappeared in the shade of a néighboring thicket. 

‘It'was natural that this event should excite much interest 
‘and give rise to many conjectures. The wonderful strength 
‘and courage of the knight, and his apparent connection with 
‘Don Pedro d’Aguilar, left little doubt that he was no other than 
the brave Louis de Los Prados. But why he should condemn 
himself to remain unknown, and to refuse the prize of victory, 
‘was what no one could understand. 

In accordance with the customs of chivalry the judges 
awarded the prize to him who had alone maintained his 
‘ground against the victor. Don Antonig, de Leyva approached 
the queen, who bestowed upon him a scarf embroidered with 


‘her own hands, and a shield of massive silver curiously wrought. 
2 
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In the centre was seen a Latin cross in gold, surrounded by 
rays and clouds, behind which the crescent was disappearing, 
and surmounting all was the simple inscription:—Cruz salus 
mundt. 

At asignal given by Isabella, the heralds announced that 
the games of strength and valor being ended, those of skill 
were about to commence. Immediately the lists were cleared 
of the fragments of lances which strewed the ground, and all 
was prepared for the game of the ring, a species of exercise in 
which the queen took much delight. 

Meanwhile the court partook of some refreshment brought 
from Granada, and the motley crowd in the galleries seized the 
opportunity to make use of the viands, less delicate but more 
substantial, wherewith each had provided himself before leav- 
ing the city. 

A straight and lofty pine, garnished with all its branches and 
adorned with flowers and streamers, was planted in the middle 
of the inclosure, and on one of the lower branches a ring was 
suspended, of such dimensions that the young knights could 
carry it off ata gallop: this sport was particularly intended 
for the young. The queen was likewise to bestow the reward 
on the successful competitor: it was her portrait enriched with 
jewels and fastened to a chain of massive gold richly chased. 

When all the preparations were completed, the music struck 
up; @ moment after, mounted heralds rode into the lists, sump- 
tuously attired and preceded by black slaves playing the cym- 
bal. After them canje in due order sixteen youths belonging 
to the noblest families in Spain. Mounted on elegant palfreys, 
they were clad in jackets of sky-blue silk, and wore caps of 
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crimson velvet adorned with white plumes. Each had in his 
hand a light and slender lance, befitting those harmless 
sports, 

After having saluted the queen, they divided themselves into 
four parties, distinguished from each other only by the 
color of their scarfs, and went to range themselves in front be- 
tween the heralds and the black slaves. The names of the 
competitors were drawn from an urn, and, according to the 
rank indicated on their tickets, the young knights put them- 
selves in motion. 

At the first attempt, five of them ran their lances through 
the ring, and carried it away in their rapid course, 

A fresh flourish of trumpets was heard, and the five com- 
petitors were summoned to pass a second time under the tree 
from which victory hung, as one might say. Fortune favored ' 
but two, viz.: Rafaél, a son of Ponce de Leon, and Rodrigo 
de Monte-Calvo, ; 

The several bands to which they belonged, and the spectators 
who had betted on either color, that is to say, the green or the 
red, awaited with impatience the result of the last trial, which 
was, of course, to decide the victory, Rafaél causing his horse 
to make a graceful curvet, darted forward with the swiftness 
of an arrow. A moment after, the ring was seen on the point 
of his lance. 

Rodrigo in turn advanced. He amused himself for some 
time in manceuvering with his little Arab steed in a way that 
showed long practice, and it was only then that he made his 
dart. He kept his seat so admirably that, with the exception 
of his snowy plume floating in the breeze, no part of his body 
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was seen to move—he and his steed seemed as one figure flying 
over the ground. 

Still, Rodrigo’s lance missed the centre of the ring, and 
touched only its edge, but the stroke of the lance unfastened 
the ring and sent it whirling aloft in the air. Then the adroit 
youth, suddenly stopping his horse, made a detour, and, before 
the ring had time to reach the ground, he caught it on his 
lance, amid the acclamations of the multitude. 

This feat also won the applause of the court, and many of 
the friends of the Monte-Calvo family cried out that the prize 
was due to Rodrigo. Such was not the opinion of the judges, 
for Rafaél, too, had borne away the ring ; they demanded that 
the trial should be made again. 

This time fortune declared for Rodrigo, who was instantly 
surrounded by his band and conducted to the queen’s presence. 
Leaping lightly from his horse, the youth ascended to the dais 
and bent his knee before his royal mistress. 

Isabella, with that beneficent smile which she ever wore 
when rewarding merit or doing a kind action, threw around 
Rodrigo’s neck the chain of gold from which her portrait hung. 

“My young friend,” said she, “wear this, not only as the 
prize of your dexterity, but as a memento of your queen; and 
know that, by this gift, I pledge myself to grant you any 
favor which you may choose to ask, at whatsoever time you 
present it again,” 

Rodrigo kissed the hand of Isabella, whilst the glow of 
mingled joy and pride suffused his cheek and brow, but no 
word could he speak to express the emotion of his heart. 


“ How is it that your father had no desire to witness your 
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success ?” the queen demanded. ‘ His presence would have 
doubled the pleasure which we now feel in giving you a prize 
so well deserved.” 

“He still suffers from the effects of his wounds,” Rodrigo 


said in a faltering voice. 


“ Your father is a valiant knight,” resumed Isabella. ‘We 
perceive it is your desire to follow in his footsteps, and prove 
that the son of the Monte-Calvos is the worthy inheritor of their 
name and fame.” 

After having dismissed Rodrigo, Isabella arose and saluted 
the crowd of spectators, who responded with cries of “ Long 
live the Queen!’ She then mounted her palfrey, and sur- 
rounded by her ladies and the knights who had figured in the 
tournament, she took her way back to the city. 

Some moments after and the galleries were deserted. The 
spectators all hastened to swell the royal cortége, and the 
streets of Granada became as noisy and as animated as they 


were before silent and lonely. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN DON LOUIS AND HIS VALET WHO 
REPROACHES HIM WITH HIS ADVENTUROUS EXPLOITS—LOUIS 
HAS A VISIT FROM RODRIGO—PORTRAIT OF THE TWO COUSINS. 


Wurtst the Granadines, gathered around the lists, were regal- 
ing their eyes with the sports just described, a man in a dark 
cloak, and broad-leaved hat, was walking slowly in one of the 
most retired quarters of the city, awaiting some one it would 
seem, for ever and anon he stopped and bent his head slightly 
as though listening to every sound. 

The neighing of a horse at length aroused him from the 
reverie in which he was lost; he looked before him and saw a 
cavalier advancing with visor down. He went to meet him: 
and addressing him in that tone of familiarity common with his 
class when their masters have let them know too much of their 
affairs, he said : 

“Well! my lord Louis! how did things turn out with you 2 
You appear fatigued.” 

‘And so I am,” replied the cavalier, alighting from his 
horse and throwing the reins to the other ; “ nevertheless, fate 
has favored me beyond my hopes. I have made all my rivals 
bite the dust, although the last gave me some trouble.” 

‘Who was he 2” 


_ _—— — 


a 
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“‘ Antonio de Leyva. His last stroke was so violent that, 
for a moment, I feared my visor would fall.” 

“And what harm would it be if your face were seen? I 
know no cause why you should hide yourself from the eyes 
of the queen or the public generally.” 

“When a vow is made, it must be kept to the last,” 

“A vow! I never thought you were so religious.” 

““You wax over-free, Master Pedro; you deserve to be 
flogged.” 

“Or rather dismissed your service.” 

‘““ Wehat mean you 2” 

“ That I am tired of the burden you impose upon me, this trot- 
ting about over hill and valley, and getting into danger of 
every kind, for nothing at all but just to gratify your love of 
adventure.” 

“ How, wretch! do you complain because I associate you in 
a hero’s life 2” 

‘““T am not a hero, and I have no wish to become one. 
- Besides, all the feats I could achieve would not ennoble my 
hame,” 

“If I never were noble, I would glory all the same in being 
a soldier,” exclaimed Don Louis, with a gush of generous 
enthusiasm, ‘TI have already slain a good number of the 
Infidels; but I hope before I die to make those accursed 


rebels in the Alpuxarras feel the weight of my arm K 

*« And so retrieve the ground you have lost of late,” observed 
Pedro, with a malicious smile. 

“Tt is true I had the worst of it in that affair; but so it is: 
strength and courage do not always prevail against numbers, 
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I thought [ had only to deal with that fierce Canieri, and what 
a glorious thing it would be if I had rid Spain of that insolent 
pretender to the throne of Granada.” 

* And these are what you call the charms of that adventur- 
_ ous life which you would have me share? Thanks. I would 
rather keep myself in a whole skin and die quietly in my 
bed, when my time comes, than see myself exposed, as I was 
then, to keep your company in a dark loathsome dungeon!” 

‘“‘ You are a coward, friend!” 

“Better be a coward than make a bad use of my courage. 
Now, what good did your last expedition do you? You lef, 
Granada under pretence of going to see your uncle in Murcia, 
and you forced me to follow you to those cursed mountains, 
where a Christian is in danger of meeting death or captivity at 
every step. Leaving me-for your rear-guard, for which I am 
much beholden to you, you attacked the Infidels as though you 
had an army at your heels, and instead of conquering, you were 
yourself conquered and forced to give up your arms. You 
hoped to take Canieri, and it was he that took you, as a fowler 
snares his bird. Since your return to Granada you keep your- 
self under cover, as though you feared the light of day.” 

Louis knew not what to answer. He stamped his foot an- 
grily, and his chest heaved with suppressed passion. His eyes 
darted fire, and his hand closed convulsively on the hilt of his 
sword. 

“You got a pretty hard lesson there,” continued Pedro, em- 
boldened by his master’s silence. ‘‘ You have only to profit by 
it now. I doubt much if you fell a second time into the claws 


of Canieri, whether he would let you slip as he did before, 
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even though you offered him in ransom all the gold your father. 
left you. I am sure you must have paid the Moor a good round 


sum to get your liberty: i. 


“ Be silent. That is no business.of yours. As regards your. 
intention of leaving my service, I have but one word to say: 
when you leave me you leave your ears behind, for they have 
heard too much that concerns me to let them go with you.” 
“ Now,” added Louis, regarding his valet: with a severe. look, 
“now, put my horse in the stable. The games are almost: 
over, and it is my pleasure to remain undiscovered. Give ad- 
mission to none except Don Pedro or my cousin Rodrigo.” 

Pedro bowed very low, and leading the horse after him, he 
followed his master into a small house where they had taken, 
lodgings for a few days in order to escape public attention. 

In the course of the evening, Louis received a visit from his. 
cousin, who, with Pedro d’Aguilar, alone knew of his return to 
Granada. 


Rodrigo was only fifteen. His broad intellectual forehead, 
shaded by fine dark hair, and his large black eyes, with their 


finely-arched brows, were all expressive of innocence and can- 
dor. But, notwithstanding the boyish delicacy of his com- 
plexion, there was that in his eye, his attitude, and his bearing, 
which showed him possessed of the noble ardor which ever 
distinguished the members of his family. 

Louis, who was twice his cousin’s age, was fully his equal in 
grace and beauty, albeit that his handsome features were 
already tinted with the brown hue which so well becomes the 
soldier. To an imposing height, he united that fair symmetry. 
of form of which knights were proud. His fiery glance, his 
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mouth often contracted by anger or disdain, his abrupt and 
somewhat rough manner, all betrayed a violent and impetuous 
character, under no sort of control. Gifted with superior in-° 
telligence and uncommon strength, he would have ranked 
amongst the greatest men of his age, had he not been wanting 
in those qualities of the heart which give value to the gifts of 
nature; but inordinate ambition and indomitable pride were 
his sole motives of action, and they often hurried him impru- 
dently into danger, as his valet told him with but too much 
truth. This reckless courage had rendered him an object of 
fear not only to the enemies of his country, but even to his 
own compeers in the path of glory. Hence, they admired 
more than they loved him. 

N evertheless, Rodrigo was ardently attached to his cousin, 
for to him he owed his father’s life. One day, when the Count 
de Monte-Calvo had been carried by his horse into the midst 
of a Moorish squadron, Louis threw himself boldly after him 
and, shielding him with his own body, brought him back in 
safety to his friends. | 

A passionate admirer of his cousin’s military talents, Rodrigo 
would have no other master in the trade of arms, and the 
Count de Monte-Calvo, seeing only his nephew’s better quali- 
ties, took pleasure in proposing him to his son as the model of 
an accomplished knight. 

This devotion of Rodrigo’s flattered the vanity of Louis. He 
admired the artless simplicity of the boy who seemed to take 
delight in following him and listening to his voice. He pro- 
posed to himself to train him in the toilsome art of war, the 
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only species of knowledge then required of the nobles, and in 
which he himself had been long a master. 

As soon as Rodrigo perceived his cousin he ran to mcet him, 
and showing him the medallion which he had received from 
the queen : 

“See now, my cousin,” said he, with his beaming smile, 
“whether you have reason to be ashamed of your pupil. Like 
yourself, I have come victorious from the struggle. I have but 
one regret, and that is, that you were fot there to see me, 
But you are sad; can I have done aught to give you pain ?” 

“Nay, nay, Rodrigo,” Louis replied, in a hesitating tone. 
“The prize which thou hast——” 

He stopped, and sighed profoundly. 

“Tell me, then, cousin, what it is that grieves you so. I 
thought to see you in a very different mood,” 

“My dear boy,” replied the knight, “when thou hast come 
to my age, thou wilt know by experience that there is no per- 
fect happiness in this world. Our purest joys are sometimes 
tinctured with bitterness.” 

“‘T believe it, since thou sayest so. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that were I in your place, I would not have refused the 
prize which my valor had won.” 

“No more of that, Rodrigo: thou art too young to compre- 
hend the motives which induced me to act ag I did, so let us 
speak of something else. Wilt thou go with me to-morrow to 
the Sierra ?” ; 

“ Anywhere with thee. I know my father would not pre- 
vent me, if I were to ask him.” 

‘I think so, too. Nevertheless, I would not that even thy fa- 
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‘ther should know anything of it. At his age, people are anxious 

and easily disturbed, especially when an only child is in qués- 
‘tion, and that one an heir. In Murcia, they hear so much of 
the neighborhood of Granada being infested with Moors that 
he would never forgive me for taking thee with me to the 
mountains. This short excursion to which I allude is in pur- 
‘suance of a vow which I lately made, and which requires the 
most profound secrecy. May I count on thy discretion ?” 

“Ay! as if I swofe it on oath.” 

“Tt is well. You pass the night with me, so that we may 
start betimes to-morrow. As to your aunt, who has present 
charge over you, I will send Pedro to let her know that you 
do not return to-night.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DON LOUIS AND HIS COUSIN LEAVE GRANADA AND ENTER THE 
DEFILES OF THE SIERRA NEVADA—RECOLLECTIONS OF KING 
BOABDIL—A BAD SIGN. 


Tue Granadines, fatigued with the sports which had followed 
the tournament, were still buried in slumber, when Louis awoke 
his cousin. Pedro had already saddled the horses. A quarter 
of an hour saw them on their way. They quitted the city 
unperceived by the guards, and took the same way by which 
Boabdil had departed after the reduction of Granada. 

Just as the sun appeared above the horizon, our travellers 
were ascending an eminence whence they could perceive the 
fair city. Hitherto Louis had not opened his mouth, and his 
young kinsman, respecting his silence, did not care to break in 
on the gloomy thoughts which appeared to occupy his mind. 

When they reached the summit, the knight turned to Rodrigo 
and said . 

“ Let us stop here a moment, Rodrigo: here it was that the 
last king of the Moors made his first halt after leaving his cap- 
ital in the hands of the Christians. He would contemplate for 
the last time that city where he had spent so many happy 
years when fortune seemed to smile upon him, and where he 
had drank, too, of misfortune’s bitterest cup, when the sceptre 


of so fair a kingdom was wrested from his weak hand. Fol- 
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lowing his example the Moors who accompanied him paused 
to take a last farewell of the delicious scenes they were to see 
nomore, They stood gazing on the city with mingled feelings 
of sorrow and indignation, when a cloud of smoke, rising from 
the forts, and the sound of the cannon coming faintly to their 
ear, reminded them that the Spaniards were masters of the 
city, and that the throne of Granada was forever overthrown. 
At the sight, Boabdil’s heart was breaking. ‘Allah achbar 
(God is great)! cried the ill-starred monarch, and he said not 
another word. He felt, or endeavored to feel, all that resigna- 
tion to the decrees of fate, inculcated by the Koran, but he 
could not speak. His tears, however, flowed abundantly. 
‘Ay! you may weep!’ said his mother, regarding him with 
bitter scorn, ‘you may weep like a woman over the domains 
which you knew not how to defend like a man!’—His vizier 
tried to console him—‘ Allah achbar! repeated the prince, 
‘what misfortunes ever equalled mine!’ and throwing a last 
look on Granada, he resumed his journey without again turning 
his head. Ever since the place where we now stand is ealled 
El ultimo suspiro del moro, (The last sigh of the Moor.’ 

And as though Louis wished to imitate the Moorish king in 
every particular, he said no more, but led the way into the wild 
fastnesses of the Sierra Nevada. 

The sun was already on the decline, when the travellers saw 
before them the lofty mountains of the Alpuxarras. These 
mountains, which may be considered as the counter-forts of the 
Sierra Nevada, extend to the very shores of the Mediterranean, 
inclosing within their valleys the most picturesque scenes and 
the richest pastures of southern Spain. 


‘ 
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No sound disturbed the sweet repose which reigned in that 
mountain region, save the shrill cry of the eagle, hovering over 
the rocks, or the distant lowing of herds, borne by the echoes 
from mount to mount and from dell to dell, Not a cloud was 
to be seen, and the sun darting his vertical rays into those 
peaceful valleys, the heat would have been almost insupporta- 
ble, were it not for the fresh breeze wafted down from the 
snowy peaks of the Sierra. The varied tints of those solitudes, 
the torrents of light which flooded them all over, the soft mur- 
mur of the streams as they went gurgling down the hill-sides, 
the imposing masses of rock which overshadowed the forest 
and the plain, all was conducive to thought and meditation. 

Struck with the loveliness of the scene, Rodrigo remained 
behind. His delicate features were flushed with exercise and 
the heat of the day, and his dark eyes radiant with delight. 
But the greater his own pleasure in contemplating the magnifi- 
cent prospect before him, the less able was he to understand 
the sombre aspect of his cousin, whom he never remembered 
to have seen so silent or abstracted. 

Pedro meanwhile approached his master and demanded in a 
low voice whether he might break silence. 

“Speak,” answered the knight, “provided that Rodrigo do 
not hear thee. Thou knowest I have forbidden thee any silly 
babbling which might give him uneasiness,’ 

“And that is just the reason why I now ask permission to 
speak. Well! it seems to me, master, that we have made our 
ramble long enough, and that it is time we should turn back. 
Here we are in the very heart of those odious mountains which 
the Moors have chosen for their dwelling ” 
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“ Peace, thou fool! peace! These mountains are not the 
Alpuxarras. What, then, hast thou to fear?” 

‘Nothing, surely, except it be a new freak of yours. J 
would wager my head to two maravedi that we are now as- 
cending the Alpuxarras, and that, instead of accomplishing a 
vow, which would be no easy matter in these mountains where 
neither church nor shrine is to be found, you are troubled 
again with that itching for adventures which has already cost 
you so dear!” 

‘And thinkest thou that for such a purpose I would risk 
the life of yonder stripling ?” 

“Nay, that I know not; but you cannot deny that since 
the rebels have been lurking in these passes, they are continu- 
ally on the watch to seize any stray Christians who may come 
in their way—to hang them from the next tree!” 

“Thou art nothing better than a fool, I say, and I pray thee 
be silent. Here comes Rodrigo.” 

By this time our travellers had gained a height, bounded on 
one side by a steep rock and on the other by a ravine clothed 
with thick brushwood. Above them rose in a!l their majesty, 
the lofty summits of the Alpuxarras, and beneath, as far as 
the eye could reach, were seen fertile fields, interspersed with 
groves and hamlets, whose straw-thatched roofs came out in 
graceful relief from the dark foliage of the overhanging trees. 

Here the travellers stopped, and Louis said to his cousin: 
“You must be a little fatigued, Rodrigo, you who are not ac- 
customed to such long rides; but here we are at the end of 
our journey, and when we have had a few hours’ rest, we shall 
return by another way to Granada.” 
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“ But it will be night then,” observed Rodrigo. 

“T know it, and that is just the reason why we wait here till 
daylight gives place to the shades of night. Nothing can 
equal the magnificence of the scene presented by these moun- 
tains, in the stillness of the night, when the pale moon shines 
down into their lone recesses and gilds their fantastic forms 
with her shadowy light.” . 

So saying, Louis alighted and tied his horse toa tree, around 
whose foot lay a soft thick bed of grass amply sufficient for 
the animal’s food. Rodrigo followed the example of his cou- 
sin, and Pedro, drawing from his wallet the provisions he had 
brought with him, placed them on the velvet turf, 

But whilst Rodrigo partook of this rustic meal with the ap- 
petite gained by his long ride, Louis and his valet seemed to 
eat without much relish. The knight had resumed his gloomy 
taciturnity ; he kept his eyes on the ground, as though fearing 
to meet Rodrigo’s eye. Pedro, on the contrary, kept looking 
from side to side; doubt and apprehension were written on 
every feature of his face, and the least motion of the wind 
through the neighboring branches made his limbs quiver, 
though he tried hard to conceal his agitation. 

Half an hour had passed, and the sun’s dise was already dis- 
appearing behind an adjacent rock. Louis shuddered; but 
shaking his head, and passing his hand over his brow, as if to 
banish an obtrusive idea, he said to Rodrigo, in a voice which 
he vainly tried to render steady: 

“You are too young, my poor lad, to contend with sleep ; 
lie down and rest awhile.” 
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“ Oh, no!” replied the youth, ‘“‘I will wait for that till we 
get back to Granada.” 

“We have still a long way to travel, and, moreover, your 
good aunt has no couch softer or more refreshing than the turf 
beneath us here, or a canopy as rich as the starry dome above 
our heads.” 

** But the Moors,” cried Pedro, suddenly, with a groan which 
he would have repressed but could not. 

‘¢ Silence, rascal!’ interrupted Louis, fixing a meaning look 
on his valet. 

‘¢ One would think you were afraid, Pedro,” added Rodrigo, 
with a smile. 

‘He is a coward,” said the knight, ‘‘ afraid of his own sha- 
dow.” 

At that moment the deep silence of the place was broken 
by harsh, discordant cries, and some crows, emerging from 
holes in the neighboring rocks, flew round and round the trav- 
ellers, as though resenting their intrusion on their ancient 
domain. 

With all Rodrigo’s courage, he turned pale, and his eyes 
fixed with a look of terror on thé ill-omened birds who still 
continued to fill the air with their cries. 

‘“ Why, Rodrigo,” said the knight, ‘‘ wouldst let thyself be 
frightened by some miserabie crows ?”’ 

The youth was ashamed to confess his weakness ; he forced 
a laugh, but the attempt was a wretched failure. As for Pedro, 
whose terror was now at the height, he crossed himself devoutly 
and peered around with straining eyes. 

“God guide us!” cried the valet, in a choking voice, “I 
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have counted thirteen crows, and their croaking and flapping 
is the very same I heard with thirteen others before my poor 
mother’s death. Something is going to happen. May the 
Holy Virgin assist and protect us!” 

‘What are you muttering there, villain, between your teeth ?” 

‘““T am saying my prayers, and surely that is no disobedi- 
ence, when it was only of those dogs of Infidels you forbade 
me to speak——”’ 

“Silence I say again !—let me hear no more of this!” 

The crows having finished their evolutions, disappeared one 
after the other, to the great relief of Pedro, who began to 
breathe somewhat more freely. 

Rodrigo, on the other hand, had still to struggle with that 
superstitious terror which at times assails even the bravest 
heart at sight of an object which vulgar prejudice is wont to 
regard as the forerunner of some disaster; soon, however, 
overcome by fatigue, he fell into that drowsy state which pre- 
cedes sleep. 

“Your eyes are closing,” said Louis. ‘ You may sleep 
without fear ; I will watch over you.” -Rodrigo obeyed. Fold- 
ing his cloak so as to form a pillow, he laid his head upon it 


and was soon fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


LOUIS LEAVES HIS COUSIN—RODRIGO’ SLEEPING IS SURPRISED 
BY TWO MOORS—THEY CONVEY HIM TO ALHACEN AND GIVE 
HIM UP TO CANIERI. 


Tue day was far spent, when Louis, starting from his reverie, 
Said to his servant: ‘‘ The night is drawing on: it is time I ac- 
complished the vow which brought me hither. You remain 
with this boy, whilst I descend into yonder valley. In an hour, 
at most, I shall be here again.” 

“‘T do not understand you, master,” Pedro said, with a stu- 
pified air. 

“T think I have explained myself clearly enough.” 

“Would you, then, have the cruelty to leave us both here at 
the mercy of the Moors ?” 

“To hear you speak, one would think the Moors were every- 
where.” 

“Why, who but they inhabit those villages? and do not 
these mountains belong to the chain of the Alpuxarras ?” 

“The inhabitants of those villages are as peaceful as those of 
the Véga. This is not the place to which the rebels retired, 
so you may rest contented.” 

Pedro shook his head with an incredulous air. But when 
he saw his master actually mount his steed, he clung convul- 
sively to the bridle, and pointing to Rodrigo where he lay 


asleep, he exclaimed: 
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“Tf you have no compassion on me, have compassion on 
your own flesh and blood.” 

“Hold your tongue, you varlet,” said the knight, angrily, 
and he struck the poor fellow’s hands so hard that he was 
forced to loosen his hold on the bridle. ‘ You will waken him 
with your cries. I cannot take him with me—here he must 
remain. I tell you again I am called by a vow to yonder 
valley.” 

Louis was about to start, when casting a parting look at his 
cousin he appeared to hesitate. Pedro, whom the thought of 
the crows filled with a nameless horror, took advantage of 
the moment to renew his entreaties. Alas! he soon found 
how useless they were! He saw the knight resume the way 
by which they had come, and slowly disappear behind the 
rocks and bushes which bounded it on either side. 

“He hath taken leave of his senses,’ murmured the valet, 
_ and with a piteous moan he took his place again by the side 
of Rodrigo and began to pray. 

Meanwhile the shades were deepening more and more, Pe- 
dro’s fears had well nigh prevailed over the submission due to 
his master, and he was on the point of awaking Rodrigo, when 
his attention was attracted by a sound which announced the 
approach of human beings, 

He looked in the direction of the noise and saw two men who 
seemed to be clad in the Moorish costume. The idea of his own 
danger made him entirely oblivious of that to which Rodrigo 
was exposed, and jumping hastily on his horse, he escaped at 
full speed in the direction which his master had before taken, 

And they were Moors whom Pedro had seen. They ad- 
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vanced towards Rodrigo, who still slept. so soundly that even 
the loud neighing of their approaching horses could not dis- 
turb his repose. 

“Tt is he himself,” said one of the Moors, stooping down 
and looking in the youth’s face, ‘‘ but how comes he to be 
asleep ?” 

‘Tt matters little,” replied his comrade, “it suffices that we 
have him in our power.” 

Then slightly touching the sleeper’s arm, he said as softly 
as his rough, harsh voice would permit: ‘‘Wake up, boy! 
wake up !” 5 

Rodrigo opened his eyes with a start, but, in his bewilder- 
ment, he thought himself dreaming. He looked round in 
terror, but said not a word. Two great fierce-looking black 
eyes were fixed on him, and a sort of grinding of the teeth, a 
laugh peculiar to the Moors of those mountains, increased, if 
anything could, the natural repulsiveness of the man’s face on 
which his eye fell. He had nodoubt but he saw before him one 
of those outlawed Moors who had taken refuge in the wilds of 
the Alpuxarras. 

“Young Christian, fear not!” resumed the Moor, “no harm 
shall befall thee.” 

Rodrigo made no reply, but rising, he called aloud for his 
cousin, whose absence surprised him much. 

‘No great use in calling him,” said the Moor, “I do not 
think he can hear thee !” 

‘““Wretch, what sayest thou?” demanded Rodrigo, suddenly 
struck with an idea that made the blood in his veins run cold, 
Can you have killed him ?” 
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‘‘ Whether or no, he will not hear thee. Come, my fine fel- 
low, mount and follow us!” 

“ Follow you! and whither would you lead me? By what 
right do you deprive me of my liberty ?” 

“By the right which war gives to every man who hag an 
enemy in his power!” 

Rodrigo saw clearly that there was nothing for it but patience 
and resignation; he unfastened his horse himself, and having 
mounted, followed the two Moors. 

Just then the moon rose at the entrance of the valley, and 
poured in her flood of silvery light, but to Rodrigo’s eyes even 
that gave a sinister aspect to all around. The mournful ery 
of the screech-owl was heard at intervals, and the sound smote 
on the boy’s heart like a funeral knell. Tt was not that he feared 
for himself the perils which beset his path: he thought of hig 
father, whom his disappearance would plunge into misery, and 
the thought filled him with anguish and terror, _ 

He also asked himself how it happened that he was alone at 
the moment when his captors came upon him; but as Louis 
and Pedro had both departed while he slept, he could only 
conjecture what might have been the reason, 

All at once he perceived a blackish object suspended from a 
tree, and waving to and fro in the wind. He soon discovered 
that is was the body of aman. At the sight, an icy shudder 
crept through all his members. 

“Ha! you like not that,” said one of the Moors coldly, ‘it 
were strange if you did! it is no very pleasant sight for a 
Christian. The corpse is that of a Spanish knight placed 
there to warn his countrymen of the fate reserved for those 
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who brave the lion in his den. The Christians shall find in 
every Moor a lion, and a terrible one, too, for with the strength 
and courage of the royal beast, the Moor hath human reason 
and human feeling.” 

Rodrigo made no answer, and they journeyed in silence 
during the rest of the night. 

When the first light of day began to illumine the valleys of 
the Alpuxarras, it disclosed to the prisoner a village still 
shrouded in the grey mist of morning, and soon after he be- 
held a small town whose terraced roofs were shining in the 
roseate beams of sunrise. 

The usually severe aspect of the Alpuxarras was softened 
and beautified by the mild lustre of the early morn, but the 
sight of the glorious prospect, far from assuaging the grief of 
Rodrigo, did but render it the more bitter. The slightest 
noise in the distance, such as the tramp of a horse, or the 
barking of a dog, made him start; many a time he fancied 
relief was near; but his hopes soon died away, and he relapsed 
into that sort of stupid indifference which settles down on the 
soul when it sees no other remedy for its woes but that of 
resignation. 

On reaching the outskirts of the town the children came 
trooping out, crying with savage joy: “A Christian! here is a 
Christian!” And they pressed close around to get a better 
look at the captive. 

Having cleared a passage through the crowd of curious 
spectators whom the children’s cries had collected, the two 
Moors who had charge of Rodrigo entered the principal street 
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of Alhacen, then the head-quarters of the Moors who followed 
Canieri’s banner, 

Nothing could be more wretched than the aspect of the 
town ; it might indeed have passed fora den of brigands. Havy- 
ing nothing to lose, no wealth to abandon in case of defeat, no 
pleasures to resign, the inhabitants had no other characteristic 
than that of a cold impassibility, and a dark sullen ferocity. 

After traversing the greater part of the town, Rodrigo was 
conducted to a house which seemed a very little better than the 
others, and before which a number of armed men were stand- 
ing. Going in, he saw at the farther end of a vast apartment 
a Moor of insignificant appearance, reclining on a pile of cush- 
ions, after the manner of Arab nobles and princes. From the 
description given him by his father, he easily recognized the 
famous Canieri. 

Being descended from a family allied to the ancient Moorish 
kings of Cordova, Canieri had been chosen by the rebels as 
one of the principal leaders of their revolt. Weak and proud 
by nature, this man still assumed an appearance of state, little 
in accordance with his miserable condition, and he took upon 
himself an authority hardly compatible with the precarious 
tenure of the power vested in him. 

The house in which he was located had probably belonged 
to one of the principal inhabitants of the town ; it was still 
adorned with rich painting and tapestry, all of which, however, 
was so dilapidated that it was plain many years had passed 
since the days of its splendor. . 

At the moment when Rodrigo entered the hall, Canieri was 


amusing himself playing the despot. His divan was surrounded 
3) 
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by some half dozen brutish beings who formed his entire court, 
appearing servilely devoted to the ridiculous whims of their 
master, 

The latter no sooner perceived Rodrigo, than turning towards » 
him, he eyed him from head to foot. Rodrigo, however, main- 
tained a bold front, and in a firm voice demanded why he was 
brought thither. 

“You will know it soon enough, young man,” responded 
Canieri, with a mocking smile. ‘It suffices now to know that 
you are my prisoner, and must remain with me till your sove- 
reigns give us back what they have taken from us,” 

‘And if my father offered thee a ransom ?” said Rodrigo, in 
a firm but not disrespectful tone. ) 

“Tf he did I would refuse it, no matter what it was. I am 
better pleased to have yourself than your weight in gold.” 

“Thou knowest, then, who I am ?” 

“ Yes, thou art the son of Don Ferdinand de Monte-Calvo. 
But be not afraid; thou shalt be well cared for whilst with us.” 

‘Shall I be permitted, at least, to write to my father, and let 
him know where I am ?” 

“That I will do myself.” ? 

Turning then to one of his attendants, he spoke some words 
in a low voice. A moment afier Rodrigo was conducted to 
another part of the house. There he was locked in and left to 


his own reflections. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


A RENEGADE—HIS HISTORY—SINGULAR IMPRESSION MADE ON 
HIM BY THE SIGHT OF RODRIGO—HE DECLARES TO CANIERI 
THAT HE TAKES THE YOUTH UNDER HIS PROTECTION, 


Amonest the miserable band of courtiers who surrounded 
Canieri, Rodrigo had remarked one whose appearance was 
somewhat peculiar. He was seated on the right of the divan ; 
and from the ease and freedom of his manner it was plain 
that he enjoyed in the highest degree the confidence of his 
chief. His countenance differed little from that of his com- 
panions, unless it were that it indicated greater audacity and 
resolution. A black and tufted beard, eyes deeply sunk in 
their sockets, a fierce and morose look gave to his whole per- 
son a peculiarly sinister and imposing look ; and if the severity 
of his features sometimes disappeared for a moment, it was 
replaced by a bitter and sardonic smile which inspired fear and 
aversion. But on that same countenance, 80 expressive of 
every violent passion, there was also to be seen at times a shade 
of sadness, which led one to believe that the man had once 
been capable of more noble sentiments and worthy of a better 
fate. 

Like all the rest of Canieri’s suite, he was clothed in a Moor- 
ish tunic, remarkable for its simplicity; yet it required no 
great penetration to perceive that he had not always worn that 
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garment, and that, whatever his position might then be, he had 
once professed a different creed. 

“Ulamalek,” said Caneiri to this personage, ‘‘ methinks 
thou art more thoughtful to-day than I have seen thee for a* 
long time ?” 

“Give me not that name,’’ answered Ulamalek, “ for it 
reminds me of my misfortune and my crime. It reminds me 
that I once bore another, then I was a Christian, whilst 
now I am——” 

‘‘ A brave Moor,” interrupted Canieri. 

“Say rather a vile renegade,” rejoined Ulamalek, bitterly. 
“Ay! I am a renegade, a base deserter from the Christian 
faith. Nevertheless, I engaged to serve the Moors, and so I 
will, till my last breath.” 

“Thou hast done much to serve them, and I think their 
gratitude is equal to thy deserts.” 

“Oh!” said the renegade, ‘‘I desire no thanks. If I have. 
espoused the Moorish cause, it was not through love for them, 
but through love for gold. I was one of the richest inhabitants 
of Zohara, at the time when your king Muley put its citizens to 
the sword. I was taken with others to the public place to be 
sent thence to Granada. Seeing my house about to be pillaged | 
I was so base as to disclose the place where several of my 
friends had concealed their treasures, on condition that my 
own were left me. Next day I set out for Granada, where I 


abjured the faith of my fathers, and swore whatever I was 


asked. But God did not long permit me to enjoy the price ~ 


of my apostacy. During the dissensions which have never 


ceased to agitate that unhappy city, which the Moors were 
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wont to regard as their stronghold, I was stripped in one night 
by the populace of all I possessed, and found myself reduced 
to the greatest misery. Thou didst promise, Canieri, to 
advance my fortune, if I remained faithful to the Moors and 
followed thee to these deserts. I was the more willing to 
accept the offer in that the presence of the Christians in Gran- 
ada would have been a continual reproach to me. I have 
Sworn never to desert thy cause, be the issue of the struggle 
what it may. There is my story, Canieri, and thou mayest 
judge how far the support of my arm deserves thy gratitude.” 

“ Be calm, Ulamalek,” replied Canieri, seeing his friend’s 
agitation, ‘ forget the past! think only of the present, hoping 
all things from the future. The Moors are not yet vanquished ; 
they may at any moment expel their enemies, and then thou 
shalt swim in riches and pleasures.” 

“T want no more of them. How could I enjoy them, and 
remorse gnawing at my heart ?”’ 

“Your ideas will run in a different channel when we are Vic- 
torious. It is true our party is not Strong, but El Feri de © 
Benastepar is there to arrest the progress of the Christians, 
and wither the laurels which they have had such trouble in 
gathering. Alonzo d’Aguilar meditates our ruin; but strong 
as is his hatred of us it will be powerless, and will serve but to 
bring disgrace and ignominy on his own name. Yes! we have 
still resources of which our enemies dream not, and even were 
our numbers to diminish, our courage would make up the 
deficiency.” 

“Thou mayest be mistaken as to the means at the disposal of 
the Moors; for me, I count but little on them, The Christians 
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will be always superior to us, for we have nought to oppose 
them with but that ferocious desperate courage which springs 
from the thirst for revenge.” 

“ Ulamalek!” exclaimed Canieri, nettled by the reckless © 
audacity of the renegade, ‘‘ whatever be the motives which 
induce thee to take part with the Moors, thou must not forget 
the noble end they have in view: they are defending their 
rights as a free and independent nation whom their enemies 
would crush beneath a yoke.” 

“Well and good; but if they succeed in recovering their 
ancient power honor and glory would be theirs, for me nought 
but shame and contempt.” 

“ Contempt !” * 

“Ay, contempt! You all despise me, and you are right. 
Contempt is the only guerdon meet for those who have, like 
me, betrayed their country and their God.””* 

The increasing agitation of Ulamalek struck all present. 
None of them had ever before seen him in such a state. His 
whole body trembled: he had seized his poignard with a sort 
of convulsive movement, and fury flashed in his eyes. 

“Tell me, friend,” said Canieri, after some moments’ silence, 
‘what has caused this unwonted excitement? Can it be the 
presence of the stripling whom we have just seen?” 

“Tt may be,” Ulamalek answered in a morose tone, and 
with a look which made his companions shudder 

“ And what connection is there between that youth and 
thee ?” 

“That is my secret,” 

These words surprised the Moorish chief. He looked the 
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renegade in the face, as if to guess his thoughts, then he said 
to him: 

“T can hardly understand how the sight of the stripling can 
‘so move thee. Methinks it should rather fill thee with joy. 
His capture is of great advantage to the Moors, because it will 
bend those haughty Spaniards to our will. The fierce d'Agui- 
lar himself will be forced to give in when he learns that we 
hold as a hostage the son of his best friend.” : 

“T.at our vengeance may be complete,” said one of the 
courtiers, “‘ we must compel this youth to break forever with 
his friends by abjuring their faith.” 

“Wretch! what sayest thou?” cried Ulamalek with concen- 
trated and ungovernable fury. ‘‘ Knowest thou not that a 
Monte-Calvo hath never yet disgraced his name? Nor will our 
prisoner do it, young as he is; threats and promises will be 
alike lost on him. Besides, I will watch over him, and by the God 
whom both Moors and Christians worship, I will not suffer any 
attempt to be made on the boy's faith! Is it not enough to 
have one renegade amongst ye? Canieri, hear me! I have 
promised you the assistance of my arm, but you shall have it 
only in as far as you will respect innocence. The moment you 
forget your promise to the young Monte-Calvo that no harm 
shall befall him, you may count no more on me!” 

“Be not afraid, Ulamalek,” said Canieri, “it is sufficient that 
you take an interest in the boy, to ensure good treatment for 
him here. I will even permit you to see him, and your wife 
too. I know you will not abuse this privilege.’ 

So saying, he arose, and, followed by his miserable court, 
went out to promenade through the streets of his capital, Af. 
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erwards, in order to kill time, still more than with a view to 
preparation for the approaching contest with the Christians, he 


had the garrison assembled under arms for a grand review. 


The force amounted altogether to about eight hundred men ; 


but the bad condition of their arms and equipments indicated 
the extreme indigence of the men who pretended to be called 
by Heaven to raise up again the ancient throne of Granada. 
Canieri, anxious to imitate in all things the princes from 
whom it was his boast to be descended, also harangued his 


soldiers: he reminded them of the splendor which had sur- 
rounded the Moorish name for so many ages, and announced 


to them that God had given into his hands a hostage with whom 
they could brave all the fury of their enemies. 

He likewise recommended the chiefs to be strictly faithful in 
the discharge of their duties ; then, satisfied with the part he 
had played, he returned with the same parade to his humble 
dwelling, which, in honor of its illustrious occupant, had been 
decorated with the pompous title of palace. 

Having reached his home, he busied himself with his toilet, 
and perfumes were burned in his apartments. Meanwhile, the 
indolent repose which he hoped to enjoy was disturbed by a 
messenger from El] Feri de Benastepar, announcing the near 
approach of the terrible Alonzo d’Aguilar. He immediately 
assembled his council, but his heavy eyelids soon closed in 
slumber, and the meeting broke up without having come to 
any decision, | 


—————— 
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CHAPTER IX. 


RODRIGO IN PRISON—HIS MENTAL SUFFERINGS—HE RECEIVES 
A VISIT FROM MARIANA, THE RENEGADE’S WIFE—ULAMALEK 
SAVES A MONK FROM THE FURY OF THE MOORS, 


Tae chamber which was to serve as a prison for Rodrigo, 
presented nothing at all remarkable. Small and dark, it was 
lighted only by a narrow window furnished with thick iron 
bars. As to the furniture, it consisted of a bed whose faded 
and tattered covering announced long service, as did the small 
cedar table of rude construction. On the walls were seen some 
words in the Spanish tongue, showing plainly enough that the 
room had already inclosed Christian captives. 

A small door, opposite to the principal one, led into a court 

planted with stunted trees, and surrounded by a wall so high 
that the sun hardly ever shone there. Here Rodrigo was al- 
lowed to walk during the day. 
. Outside the prison, two sentinels were placed, charged not 
only to prevent the escape of the prisoner, but also to defend 
him against the fury of the inhabitants, if they should take it 
in head, as they often did, to exercise on him those atrocious 
cruelties condemned even by their own brethren, the more civil- 
ized Moors of Granada. 

On entering his prison, Rodrigo tried to make head against 
misfortune ; and after having thanked Heaven for saving him 
from the dangers which he had feared, he eat with a tolerably 
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good appetite the slender repast brought him by a slave. But 
when night came, and he heard the yelling of the Moors in the 
street without, he began to realize the horrors of his actual 
condition. 

He lay down and tried to sleep. But notwithstanding the 
fatigue of the previous night, he could not taste the repose 
which he so much needed. His sleep, when it did come, was 
broken by feverish and frightful dreams; and, when he opened 
his eyes, he imagined a thousand forms of terror hovering 
around ready to pounce upon him, 

Often, too, did he picture to himself his father overwhelmed 
with sorrow and sinking beneath the load of his sufferings. 

“ Oh!” said he to himself, “if my poor father were told that 
his son had fallen on the field of battle, where his brothers fell 
before, he would console himself with the thought that I had 
done my duty; but to know me here caged like a bird, with- 
out glory, without honor, without having slain a single enemy, 
oh! the idea would be insupportable to him!” 


In the midst of these gloomy reflections, the young noble 


fell asleep, and again his father was before him drowned in , 


tears: he seemed to hear his voice calling on him, and at- 
tempting to reach him, he awoke with a start, his whole frame 
bedewed with a cold sweat. 

Thus passed the weary night, and the first rays of morning, 
far from alleviating, did but increase the wretchedness of 
Rodrigo. He heard without emotion the neighing of horses 
and the sweet warbling of birds, celebrating with joy the re- 
turn of the day-star. 

In order to divert his thoughts, he passed into the garden 
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adjoining the prison. He saw the fair sky of Andalusia above 
his head, but prison walls were all around him! Having con- 
templated the blue dome above for some time, Rodrigo sigh- 
ing heavily sat down under a pomegranate tree on the margin 
of a small stream whose feeble murmur only served to increase 
his melancholy. He thought of the gardens of Murcia, where, 
with his father leaning on his arm, he used to saunter in the 
shade of citron and orange trees. The remembrance struck 
him so vividly that a torrent of tears burst from his eyes, till 
then dry and arid. 

Whilst abandoning himself to his grief he heard a noise 
behind him as of a person approaching slowly. Supposing it 
to be the slave who was wont to bring his food, he did not 
turn his head, but remained with his face hidden between his 
hands, weeping in silence. 

Some moments after he raised his eyes, and was surprised to 
see before him a Moorish woman whose looks expressed com- 
passion and sympathy. 

“You weep ?” said she, in a soft, mild voice. ‘“ You are 
thinking, doubtless, of your home and friends.” 

Rodrigo could not answer, so surprised was he by this 
unlooked-for apparition and the words of pity addressed to 
him. 

“ Fear nothing, Lord Rodrigo,” pursued the woman, ‘‘ I am 
not here to insult your misfortunes, nor enjoy the sight of your 
tears.” 

““Who are you, then?” demanded the prisoner, touched by 
this expression of sympathy from a person altogether unknown 
to him. 
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“YT am Mariana, your humble servant, the wife of your 
protector.” 

‘“‘ My protector! where is he? Am I not still in the hands 
of the enemies of the Christian name? This house, which 
serves me for a prison, doth it not belong to Canieri, one of 
the principal chiefs of the Moorish rebels ?” 

“Yes, but amongst those rébels there is one who has not 
forgotten the house of Monte-Calvo, and who hath sworn to 
protect you from the fury of these barbarous Mussulmans,” 

‘““T pray you explain yourself.” 

“You think, doubtless, that you see before you a woman 
nurtured and brought up in the absurd belief of the followers 
of Mahomet? Alas! Iam but an unhappy renegade. Not 
many years ago J was numbered amongst the children of God ; 


‘and now he 


She had not strength to finish; her voice was choked with 
sobs; and Rodrigo saw the tears coursing each other down her 
pale and care-worn cheek. | 

After a pause of some moments, Mariana drew from her 
bosom a small silver crucifix, and showing it to Rodrigo : 

“You see,” said she, ‘that whilst following the exterior 
practices of Islamism, I have never ceased to be a Christian at 
heart. I know I am guilty, for a Christian should know how 
to brave death rather than make even a show of denying his 
faith ; but God is my witness that I have never ceased a single 
day to ask pardon for my crime. In abjuring his creed, my 
husband could only save his fortune by swearing the most 
awful oaths to embrace in all things and forever the Moorish 


cause. He is now called Ulamalek; in former days he was 
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named 


. But he has forbidden me ever to pronounce 
that name, which is not unknown to your father.” 

“To my father ?”’ 

“Ay. But for pity seek not to learn more; it would be 
painful to me to refuse telling you what you wished to know, 
and if I did I should disobey my husband. Ulamalek is very 
powerful amongst the Moors, and he has sworn to Canieri that 
he will defend you against all.” 

This news excited in Rodrigo the liveliest emotion: he was 
not, then, wholly abandoned, and amongst his enemies there 
was at least one friend. Still he could not overcome his fears, 
for in passing suddenly from the state of despair to that of 
security, we are apt to doubt the reality of the assurances we 
have received. 

Wishing to test the sincerity of Mariana’s professions, he 
asked if she would consent to lend her aid in case he thought 
of effecting his escape. She answered that she would with 
pleasure, as far as it lay in her power, 

‘As formy husband,” she added, “he thinks it would but : 
expose you to certain death, the passes of these mountains 
being all held by the Moors. He wishes you, therefore, ‘to 
wait patiently till such time as a favorable opportunity offers 
of restoring you to your noble father and friends.” 

“Will Ulamalek come to see me 2” 

“No, but he has charged me to visit you every day. The 
sight of a Christian awakens his remorse and makes him 
miserable.” 

Mariana was silent and hung down her head. A moment 
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after, she arose, and, looking up to heaven, exclaimed in 
piteous accents: | 

“My God! my God! thou art just and thy ways are equitable. 
In denying thee, we hoped to find happiness, and we have 
found but infamy, misery and despair.” 

And the poor woman began to weep and sob. Rodrigo 
tried to comfort her, and his mild persuasive words brought 
back peace and hope to the renegade’s soul. 

“ God will not abandon you,” said he in conclusion; “he will 
be touched by your repentance, and, perchance, the day is not 
far distant when, abjuring your error, you shall be again 
received into the bosom of the Church.” 

With this hope held out to her, Mariana departed, much 
consoled. 

“T will come back to see you to-morrow and the day after,” 
said she. ‘‘ We will unite our prayers that God may restore you 
to liberty, and give me the happiness of kneeling again at the 
foot of His holy altar.” 

On the following day, at the same hour, Mariana, faithful to 
her promise, returned to the captive: she found him less 
dejected, whilst she herself was animated by a soothing hope 
never felt before. 

The window of Rodrigo’s prison opened on the principal 
street of Alhacen. Whilst the prisoner, chatting with Mariana 
on subjects interesting to both, was carelessly watching the 
passers by, he suddenly beheld a crowd of women and children 
running along the street, yelling and shouting like savages, 
Mariana then approached the window. 

“Tt is, doubtless, some Christian they have caught,” said 
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she. ‘‘ Heaven save him from the fate. which awaits every 


Christian who has the misfortune to fall into the hands of the 
people here !” : 


Mariana was right in her conjecture. It was only a few 
minutes after, when Rodrigo saw a Franciscan friar conducted 
by soldiers, and followed by a furious mob who were pelting 
him with mud, and loading him with execrations. 

Rodrigo was about to express his horror at this sight by a 
cry of indignation, when Mariana prevented him by placing 
her hand on his mouth. 

“ You will gain nothing, Lord Rodrigo, by addressing those 
furies. If Canieri did not interfere, far from appeasing, you 


would but excite them the more, and then I would not answer 
for your own life. Let us pray; it is the only means left us 


to save that holy old man from the fate which threatens him.” 

Meanwhile the crowd stopped in front of Canieri’s dwelling, 
and Rodrigo was able to contemplate the venerable features 
of the Franciscan, who was still calm and collected amid the © 
yells and howls which met his ear on every side. The most 
sublime resignation was in his look, now raised to heaven, now 
fixed, with an indescribable expression of charity, on the 
wretches by whom he was surrounded. 

Canieri appeared. He regarded the monk for some time 
with a mocking smile, then asked who he was and whence he 
came. 

“‘T was journeying through these mountains,” said the monk, 
without any show of fear, ‘‘to exhort the rebellious Moors to 
accept the pardon so generously offered them by the Queen of 
Spain, when I was taken by these men and brought hither.” 


oir, 
en 
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“T thank the queen for her pious intentions,” replied Canieri, 
bowing down with a mocking air; “and as my subjects are 
animated by a gratitude equal to my own, I keave it to them to 
receive, after the manner that seems good to them, the envoy 
of her Catholic majesty.” 

Saying this, he made a sign which was well understood by 
the mob. The soldiers retired, and women and children were 
seen to rush on the monk with the fury of demons. Some tore 
his beard, others spat upon his face, others again tore his robe 
and struck his bald head with knotty sticks. 

Dragged thus along, in every sense, the poor old man tot- 
tered and fell to the ground. It would soon have been all over 
with him, for many of the women were in the act of taking 
up stones to kill him, when all at once a threatening cry was 
heard. It was Ulamalek, who ran to the spot with eyes flash- 
ing fire. 

‘Stop, wretches,” he cried, ‘stop, or I will crush you like 
powder in my hand. Where is Canieri? Let him be sought !” 

Caneiri opened the blind behind which he had taken his sta- 
tion in order to regale himself with the sight of the tortures 
inflicted on the Christian priest. 

“Thou hast forgotten our agreement,” said the renegade, 
firmly. “If thou wouldst make use of my arm and my counsel, 
have this old man set at liberty !”” 

Caniercould not conceal his embarrassment ; he stammered 
out some words of excuse and gave the order demanded by 
the renegade. The latter went himself to raise the monk, 
whilst the Moors retired in fear and silence; he then took him 


‘ 


away without any one daring to follow. 
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“Ts that your husband?” demanded Rodrigo of Mariana, 
when the crowd had dispersed. 

“ Yes, and that ‘is not the first monk whom he hath snatched 
from certain death. Terrible as he is when confronting the 
Spaniards in battle, he is ever willing to take the part of those 
who neither attack others nor can defend themselves.” 

“‘ How glad I am to hear you say so! No, error cannot be 
the eternal lot of a soul so magnanimous. God cannot leave 
without rihatd the good which he does to his servants: let us 
hope that the light of faith may once more shine upon that 
soul in which it is not yet wholly extinct.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


EL FERI TAKES REFUGE IN ALHACEN—HE DEMANDS THAT 
RODRIGO BE SET AT LIBERTY, WHEN THE ORS ARE 
ATTACKED BY THE CHRISTIANS—THE LATTER "MAKE THEIR 
WAY INTO THE TOWN, AND SET IT ON FIRE. 


Wuitst Rodrigo lay immured within his prison walls the 
Moors were struggling in vain against the overwhelming power 
of the Christians, the fortress of Andurax, Guegar and several 
other cities had fallen into the hands of the royal generals. 

El Negro, one of the rebel chiefs, disheartened by the capi- 
tulation of Lanjaron, put ‘an end to his life in presence of the 
besiegers. Canieri had heard all these disastrous tidings, yet 
he kept on flattering himself with delusive hopes. He had a 
notion that the valor of the Christians would not hold out 
against the obstinacy of the Moors, and that the Spanish 
Government would be forced to recognize the independence 
of the Alpuxarras. 

Under this illusion, he aspired to nothing less than the crown, 
and lived in all the luxury which his indigence permitted. Ho 
loved to gather around him what he pompously styled his 
court, and sometimes gave entertainments with all the cere- 
mony of royal state; but these banquets, with their scant and 
frugal fare, were as little like the gorgeous feasts of the 
ancient Caliphs of Cordova as the pale emaciated faces of the 
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guests resembled the brilliant knights who thronged of old 
round the Abderamas. 

One day when Canieri was enjoying the pleasures of the 
table, a great noise was heard in the adjoining chamber. The 
door opened, and a mysterious figure, wrapped ina large Span- 
ish cloak, entered the hall and then stood motionless with 
astonishment. All the guests, with the single exception of 
Ulamalek, uttered a cry of terror, and trembling arose. 

“What treason is this?’ demanded Canieri when he had 
recovered from his fright. ‘ A Christian in my palace!” 

“T am not a Christian,’ answered the stranger, “I am a 
Moor, ashamed of having Canieri for a colleague ie 

“‘ Speak, then,” replied Canieri, ‘“ and explain thyself!” 

‘Dost recognize me now?’ and so saying, the strange 
visitor let fall his cloak. He was a man of lofty stature and 
athletic form. His wrinkled and sun-bronzed brow indicated 
great force of character ; and if his cold reserved countenance 
‘showed no trace of sensibility, it expressed, on the other hand, 
something noble and elevated in sentiment. Clothed in a 
plain Moorish tunic, he was only distinguished from his breth- 
ren by the green scarf which girt his loins; that color, sacred 
amongst Eastern nations, announcing his high position. 

‘“‘ El Feri!” cried Canieri in blank amazement. 

‘‘ Even so,” responded El Feri, “it is I who come to witness 
the honorable way in which my brother-in-arms spends his 
time, whilst Moorish warriors lie unburied on the field of bat- 
tle; whilst a haughty Spaniard, like a furious tiger, follows on 
our trail; whilst our soldiers are either slaughtered or dispersed) - 
and El] Feri himself is obliged to escape in disguise from the 


scene of carnage!” 
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“Ts the danger then so great?” demanded Canieri, endeav- 
oring to hide the confusion which he could not but feel from 
these reproaches. 

“This very day, perchance, will decide our fate!” said El 
Fsri, sadly. ‘The Spaniards are advancing on us by forced 
marches. We were completely routed at Gergal, where I had 
hoped to take up my position, and if all my followers are not 
slain, they owe their escape to their knowledge of these moun- 
tain passes. We have not a moment to lose: the Christians are 
on my track, guided by a Moor who has betrayed me.” 

Canieri then mentioned the hostage who had fallen into his 
hands. 

“That hostage,” said El Feri, ‘‘ may serve to save thy life; 
but not to avert ruin from the Moorish cause. What use wilt 
thou make of him ?” 

“The Christians are still unaware that the son of the proud 
Count de Monte-Calvo is a captive in my palace. But let them 
dare attack me, and Rodrigo shall be the first exposed to their 
blows. He shall march before us, and if the sight of him will 
not restrain the fury of Alonzo, I will slay him with my own 
hand powers 

“Wretch !” interrupted El Feri, with a withering look of 
scorn, ‘‘methought I had to deal with a chivalrous descendant 
of our ancient kings; but I see I have addressed myself to a 
vile and cruel assassin.” 

These words at first overwhelmed Canieri; but speedily re- 
suming that collectedness and presence of mind which in him 
supplied the want of true courage, he asked, with a hypocriti- 
eal air, what ought to be done with Rodrigo. 
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“He must be sent back immediately to Granada, We do 
not make war on boys, but on men ?” 

Canieri was about to reply, when he was prevented by a con- 
fused sound of voices from without. Ulamalek, who had gone 
out a little before, now rushed into the hall, and informed his 
chief that the Christian army was already visible from the sum- 
mit of the great tower. 

And then the cry of ‘ The Christians! the Christians!” arose 
from the multitude assembled in front of the palace. 

The arrival of the Spaniards was so sudden that it threw the 
Moors into the greatest disorder, and it required nothing less 
than the presence of El Feri to recal them to a sense of duty. 
In a few moments, all who were able to bear arms were assem- 
bled in the square, ready to defend themselves, whilst the old 
men, with the women and children, did what they could in 
packing up effects and loading the mules; already foreseeing 
that they would be forced to fly. Yet their faces expressed no 
regret, no sorrow for breaking up their homesteads. Accus- 
tomed to a wandering and unsettled life, they saw without 
much surprise the approach of an event which their doctrine 
of fatalism made them regard with comparative indifference. 

El Feri chose from amongst the inhabitants those who ap- 
peared to him the bravest, and placing himself at their head, 
he marched out to meet the Christians. He hoped that by an 
extraordinary effort he might succeed in arresting their course, 
so as to leave Canieri time to organize his means of defence. 

) The Christians, animated by the remembrance of their late 
victory, advanced bravely to the attack with their well-known 
war-cry: “St, James for Spain!” And the Moors replied by 
that of “ Allah! allah! allah !” 
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Twice did Alonzo’s army charge with its wonted impetuo- 
sity, and as often was it repulsed with equal vigor. Returning 
a third time to the charge, the Moors began at length to give 
way. 

Alonzo was distinguished from all his companions by his in- 
vincible courage and the coolness with which he directed the 
movements of his soldiers. His ponderous sword, smoking 
with the blood of the victims who fell beneath his stroke, 
shone like a meteor of death and doom; and as he advanced, 
the earth was covered with the slain, 

The superiority of numbers; added to the excellent disci- 
pline of the Spaniards, finally prevailed over the blind fury 
which actuated their enemies, and terror soon spread through 
the Moorish ranks. Notwithstanding the efforts of El Feri to 
rally his soldiers and revive iheir drooping courage, the Moors 
could not resist the overwhelming torrent. Deaf to the voice 
of their chief, incessantly urging them to resistance, they took 
flight, and El Feri himself was forced to make a hasty retreat 
into the town, 

Alonzo then made his soldiers halt, so as to give them time 
to take breath: he felt that being about to attack the lion in 
his den he must not act too rashly. 

FE] Feri, on his side, profited by this rest to rally his dispersed 
troops; and he joined them with those under the command of 
Canieri, taking care to place the most experienced of his sol- 
diers in private places, whence they could do much damage 
to the Christians. The consequence was that when d’ Aguilar 
resumed his way to the town, he had the grief of seeing more 
than one of his brave comrades fall at his side, struck down by 
invisible hands, concealed behind the trees and rocks. 
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Antonio de Leyva soon made his way into Alhacen, with that 
fiery impetuosity and contempt of death which belong to the 
youthful warrior; his progress was, however, but slow, for he 
was stopped at every step by El Feri, who disputed the ground 
with him foot by foot, whilst Ulamalek in another quarter was 
fighting his former friends with the ferocity of a tiger. 

The town of Alhacen had become the scene of a fearful mas- 
Sacre ; death was raging onevery side; Christians and Infidels 
fell together, and their places were instantly taken by 
others inflamed with the same desire for glory, or the same 
thirst for revenge. Each party'put forth all its strength as its 
losses increased and the night drew on. ’ 

The Spaniards, attacked on all sides by their adversaries, 
who had converted every house into a fortress, were forced at 
length to slacken their course, but determined on putting an 
end to this obstinate resistance, they thought of a means as ter- 
rible as it was prompt in its results. They set fire to several 
houses, and a strong wind expediting the progress of the fire, 
the town was speedily enveloped in flames. 

Pillars of lurid fire pierced the cloud of smoke above the 
houses; on every side was heard the cries of despairing women 
who ran hither and thither not knowing what to do; the groans 
of the wounded whom there was no time to save; the hissing 
of the flames and the crash of buildings falling one after the 
other. 

The streets, the squares, the courts were filled with unhappy 
creatures seeking to escape the devouring element, carrying 
with them their most precious goods, and making their way 
towards the gate opposite that by which the Christians had 
gained admission. 
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CHAPTER ae 


EL FERI IS WOUNDED BY ALONZO, WHO REFUSES TO FINISH 
HIM—THE VICTORY OF THE CHRISTIANS IS COMPLETE— 
ALONZO DISCOVERS RODRIGO, WHO HAD BEEN RELEASED 
FROM PRISON B¥ MARIANA, . 


MEANWHILE, the courage of the Moors, whom duty still re- 
tained on the field of battle, far from decreasing, did but wax 
stronger at sight of the advancing flames. They continued to 
struggle with desperate fury; their sinister faces rendered 
hideous by the light of the conflagration, and their long scim- 
itars flashing like lightning amid the masses of smoke, driven 
by the wind in all directions. 

But it was the principal street of Alhacen that presented the 
most terrific spectacle; for there the two parties had concen- 
trated most of their strength. There were seen both Alonzo 
and El Feri, animating their soldiers by their example still 
more than their words. At length they met, and having 
recognized each other, they darted forward, as if by a common 
impulse. 

El Feri struck the first blow, and that with so much force 
that his opponent’s shield was split almost in two. Then com- 
menced a terrible struggle between the two renowned cham- 
pions. The smoke did not always leave their contest visible, 
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but it was distinctly audible amid the confusion and tumult of 
the fight. 

Suddenly a piercing cry was heard, a cry that penetrated 
every Moorish heart, crushing their last hope: El] Feri had 
just fallen beneath the potent arm of Alonzo! 

Despair was imprinted on every feature of the Moorish 
chief; his failing eyes were still fixed with concentrated rage 
on his enemy, and his hand still clutched with convulsive energy 
the weapon which he could no longer raise, whilst every limb 
of his body was convulsed by his efforts to overcome his weak- 
ness. Yet, prostrate and helpless as he was, he still inspired 
both fear and respect, 

Don Alonzo looked down with amazement on the victim at 
his feet. One more stroke of his sword, and the Spaniards 
were forever rid of their most formidable foe. But the Chris- 
tian knight had too much generosity to strike a man powerless 
to defend himself; he left him to seek adversaries more worthy 
of his valor. 

Meanwhile Canieri, expelled the town by Don Antonio de 
Leyva, was flying in all haste with his friends. Soon, by the 
ghastly light of the flames, the wretched inhabitants of Alha- 
cen were seen hurrying in a body towards the wildest part of 
the mountains, where they disappeared successively amongst 
the rocks and ravines. Now and then they were seen pausing 
to take a last look at the scene of the conflagration. Not that 
they regretted the asylum they had lost: they who have 
adopted the desert for their country, give themselves but 
little trouble where to-morrow they may lay their heads; but 


they were leaving behind them parents and kindred whom 
4 
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they were to see no more, a father or a husband, or brothers, 
whose ashes were to mingle with the dust of their dwellings, 
and their lamentations were borne back by the echoes even to 
the ears of their conquerors. 

D’ Aguilar had soon defeated the handful of Moors who still 
offered resistance, and the town was wholly in his hands. Pass- 
ing along the streets by the light of the fire, which still con- 
tinued to destroy all that came in its way, he was enabled to 
judge of the extent ofthe carnage. At every step he came on 
battered armor, broken swords, shattered shields, or what was 
a thousand times more heart-rending, mangled and gory 
corpses; often did his foot come in contact with some dying 
person, who, still conscious of that last pain, uttered a feeble 
moan. There he beheld a Moor in the last convulsions of 
agony, whose features still breathed revenge; farther on he 
recognized one of his own brave companions, struck down by 
the fatal scimitar amid the smoking ruins of the houses, 
Death had confounded in a hideous mass those who in life 
were divided by the fiercest hatred. 

Some of the unhappy creatures who were wounded were 
beseeching their friends to take them away; others, already 
deprived of speech, by their looks implored pity. Alonzo’s 
heart was deeply touched by the sight of so much suffering | 
which he could not relieve; and he was passing rapidly 
through the ruins of the burning town, to make the neces- 
Sary arrangements for the relief of those whom death had not 
yet reached, when his ear was suddenly assailed by cries which 
Aeemed to issue from under ground. 


Ulamalek, after having announced to Canieri the approach 
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of the Spaniards, had repaired immediately to Rodrigo’s 
prison. 

“My lord,” said he, “‘ you may, perchance, see your deliv- 
erers before long. The Spaniards are advancing on the town, 
and I doubt if the Moors are ina state to repulse them. If I 
were not bound by a terrible oath to the cause which I defend 
I would be the first to take you from here and restore you to 
your friends. But what I cannot do my wife shall. I am 
going to give her the necessary instructions, which you will 
observe in every point.” 

“And Canieri?”’ demanded Rodrigo, his voice trembling 
with surprise and apprehension. 

‘“‘ He thinks no more of you. So far well! but see that you 
are punctual in following my directions.” 

Some moments after, Rodrigo beheld Mariana enter, with a 
bundle of clothes under her arm, 

‘* What have you there ?” inquired the prisoner. 

“It is a disguise,” Mariana replied, making a sign for the 
young lord to speak lower, ‘‘ but the time to use it has not yet 
arrived. The battle has already commenced outside the walls, 
and so long as victory has not declared for your friends, you 
shall remain here with me. Although your gaoler hath mul- 
tiplied guards around his palace, his fears for his own safety 
do not permit him to think of you. You could not pass out, 
however, without being recognized, and in that case all the 
power of Ulamalek could not save you from a horrible death. 
If, on the other hand, the Christians penetrate into the city, as 
they probably shall, you may escape in the confusion without 


any danger, under cover of the darkness.” 
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Rodrigo thanked Mariana, and, retiring to a corner of his 
chamber, he began to pray with fervor, less for his own deliv- 


erance, than for the successful issue of a struggle which was to 


cost the lives of so many brave Spaniards. Whilst he was. 


thus engaged, Mariana, sitting opposite the window, listened 
attentively to every sound that came from without. All at 
once she began to weep. Rodrigo demanded the cause of her 
grief, 

“Alas !” said she, “‘I have just heard Ulamalek’s voice call- 
ing his men together, If anything were to bappen to him !— 
If he were to die at enmity with his God !” 

‘We must not despair, my good Mariana,” said Rodrigo, ap- 
proaching the agitated woman and taking her hand affection- 
ately ; ‘‘ Heaven will protect your husband’s life now, as hereto- 
fore. Something tells me that Ulamalek shall not die without 
being reconciled to our God.” 

‘Oh! may the Lord hear your prayers! What I have suf- 
fered since the fatal day when I abjured my faith, is beyond 
my power to tell. But, hark: there are the Christians !” 

It was true enough: a confused sound of voices and the 
clash of arms coming nearer and more distinct, announced the 
approach of the Spanish army. 

“The Moors are getting the worst of it already,” said Mari- 
ana, after a moment’s silence. “It is all over with them: they 
will soon give up. I see the guards leaving their post to ac- 
company Canieri. It is time, Lord Rodrigo, for us to think of 
flight.” 

Having opened the bundle which she had brought with her, 
Mariana took out a tunic and a turban, Rodrigo put them on 


" 
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with all the haste he could, and then anxiously awaited the 
moment when he could venture forth. 

“Let us go,” said Mariana at length, “ but see that you look 
neither to the right nor to the left, see or hear what you may, 
and be sure not to speak a single word!” 

Rodrigo followed his deliverer in silence. The sentinel was 
gone from the door of the prison, and the palace appeared de- 
serted. Mariana, who knew every outlet of the house, chose one 
which opened on a private street, and walking straight on she 
led the way through the thick of the tumultuous crowd, with- 
out any one appearing to take notice. Rodrigo followed close 
behind, his heart beating with hope and fear, and they soon 
reached a remote house before which they stopped. 

“‘ Let us go in,” said Mariana, ‘no one will come to trouble 
us here.” 

Once inside, she closed the door after her, and conducted 
her young companion to a species of vault hollowed out of the 
rock. During the day this place was lighted by a grating 
placed on a level with the street; but at that hour it was pitch 
dark, and prudence forbade the fugitives to make use of any 
sort of light. 

Rodrigo shuddered involuntarily when he found himself 
under that cold damp vault. He held fast by Mariana’s hand 
and he felt it tremble in his. 

The noise of the combat had come nearer, and the whole 
street resounded with vengeful shouts and groans of anguish. 
Soon a lurid light penetrated into the depth of the dungeon. 

“The Christians have set fire to the town,” said Mariana, 


**but we have nothing to fear in this vault.” 
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She was interrupted by a well-known voice. It was that 
of Ulamalek. ‘I am going,” said the renegade, bending over 
the grating. “ Mariana, thou wilt follow us to the mountains, 
Fare thee well, Lord Rodrigo!” 

And without waiting for an answer, Ulamelek departed. 

After a few moments of silence, Mariana took the young 
noble once more by the hand, and said: “The battle is over : 
the Christians are masters of Alhacen; we may now appear 
with safety.” 

They both advanced towards the entrance of the vault; but 
just as they approached the trap-door to raise it, they per- 
ceived that the house had taken fire, and they could not ven- 
ture out. 

They then returned to the grating, and Rodrigo, being 
assured by his companion that there was nothing more to fear 
from the Moors, began to call aloud for assistance from the 
Spanish soldiers, whom they now heard distinctly speaking in 
the street above. 

His voice reached Don Alonzo, who was passing at the mo- 
ment. The old knight stopped in amazement, then approaching 
the house whence the cry seemed to proceed, he inquired who 
was there, 

“It is I,” answered Rodrigo, “the son of your friend, the 
Count de Monte-Calvo.” 

‘“ Heavens !” cried Alonzo, “can it be 2—come forth! come 
forth! you are free!” 

Tearing up the iron bars of the grating, he extended his 
hand to Rodrigo, and drew him out. Rodrigo did the same 
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for Mariana, and then threw himself into the arms of Alonzo 
who pressed him to his heart with tears of joy. 

But when the youth turned to present his benefactress to his 
friend, she was not to be found. Mariana had already left the 


town to rejoin her husband in the mountains. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


RODRIGO RETURNS TO GRANADA—HE REPAIRS TO THE HOUSE 
OF HIS COUSIN—A LETTER IS BROUGHT BYe eA MOOR TO LOUIS, 
WHO RECEIVES IT WITH THE GREATEST AGITATION, AND 
ANSWERS IT WITHOUT DELAY. 


Tue victories gained by the Spanish arms over the Moors 
* brought joy and delight to the Christian population of Granada, 

The joyous enthusiasm of the people was at its height when 
Rodrigo, with a numerous escort, arrived in Granada. The 
gay and lively aspect of the city somewhat diverted his thoughts 
from the gloomy impression of the heart-rending scenes he had 
lately witnessed. He traversed the principal streets of the fair 
and renowned city with increasing pleasure and curiosity. It 
was the first time he had gone through the city, and at every 
step he beheld traces of ancient Moorish splendor, and the 
departed glory of the proud conquerors of Spain. 

A great part of the population was already Spanish, but 
there were still many of the Moors, all of whom religiously 
retained their eastern costume, which in its gracefulness and 
gaiety formed a striking contrast with the more manly and 
less attractive dress of the Christians. Yet these two nations, 
so different in all respects and in reality such bitter enemies, 
occupied the same houses, assembled in the same places, and 
to all appearance dwelt together in amity. 
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Tasteful banners were floating from the towers of every 
palace ; the balconies were adorned with sumptuous drapery, 
and at the windows were seen noble ladies, amusing themselves 
with the dances of the children and the simple joys of the peo- 
ple. Amongst the crowd which filled the streets of Granada 
one might see the embroidered cloak of the Spanish Grandee, 
and the homely smock of the peasant, the silken gown of the 
ecclesiastic, and the coarse brown habit of the monk. 

But in this mixture of all classes of society, Rodrigo per- 
ceived many a face whose dark and downcast look denoted 
both sorrow and vexation. These were the Moors, grieved 
at heart by the rejoicings for the defeat of their friends, their 
brethren. They were bitterly sensible that, although treated 
as fellow-citizens by the Spaniards, they could never hope to 
win the esteem or confidence of the dominant race. Moreover, 
the hereditary animosity which had for so many ages divided 
the Christians and the Mussulmans was an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the friendly intercourse of the two nations. Thus, 
whilst the Spaniards were intoxicated with joy, the Moors were 
overwhelmed with sad and bitter reflections. 

On reaching the palace of Don Alonzo who was not yet re- 
turned from his expedition, Rodrigo found it no easy matter 
to obtain admission, Every avenue was blocked up by a dense 
and eager crowd anxious to congratulate the wife of the victor. 
She appeared for a moment in the balcony, surrounded by 
pages and knights, and waved her hand in token of gratitude 
for these demonstrations of public respect. 

Having, in his turn, addressed a few words of congratulation 
to the noble lady, Rodrigo turned his steps towards the abode 
of his cousin, The first person he met there was Pedro, 
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Struck with surprise, the valet stood motionless, then uttered — 


a cry, and made the sign of the cross three times. Then stood 
looking, open mouth, at Rodrigo, as though he took him for a 
spirit. 

“What is the matter, Pedro?’ demanded the young noble; 
“why dost thou shake so 2” 

“I thought you were dead, Lord Rodrigo.” 

‘‘ Because I was carried off by the Moors? Thou wert there, 
then, when they found me asleep ?” 

“Wo is me! I was. I own my courage failed me at that 
dreadful moment. But what could I do against a hundred or 
so of the Moors 2” 

‘“‘ There were but two.” 

‘Very possibly; but my poor brain was so bewildered, that 
I fancied the whole army on my back.” 

“Never mind, I owe thee no i!]-will on that score. Lead me 
to thy master!” 

Pedro obeyed, and ushered the youth into the presence of 
his kinsman. 

A cry of surprise escaped the knight when he perceived his 
cousin; he tottered, and turned pale. Then, repressing this 
first emotion, which Rodrigo knew not how to interpret— 
inasmuch as it betrayed alarm rather than pleasure—he ran to 
his cousin, and pressing him in his arms: 

‘God be praised!” he cried, “ that I see thee safe and sound, 
a thing I never dared to hope for. Oh! if thou didst but know, 
Rodrigo, how bitterly I have reproached myself for leaving 
thee alone with that fool Pedro !—but I had a solemn vow to 


perform at some distance from the place where we stopped, 
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and thou wert sleeping so soundly, that I thought it pity to 
disturb thy rest. But tell me: whence comest thou? what 
hath happened 2” 

Rodrigo hastened to satisfy his cousin’s curiosity. 

“Then Canieri is not dead 2?” demanded the knight, with a 
disturbed and anxious look, 

“ At least, he was not found amongst the slain. It was said 
that he had managed to escape.” 

Louis struck his forehead with his hand, and remained for a 
time like one stupified. 

“What ails you, eousin 2?” demanded Rodrigo, who began to 
feel extremely anxious about the knight’s bodily condition. 

‘Nothing, my dear boy, nothing !” 

And Louis began to walk rapidly up and down the room, his 
eyes cast down, as if in thought, 

Meanwhile, Rodrigo, who had not yet seen the sumptuous 
apartments of his cousin, amused himself looking at the mag- 
nificent pictures which, suspended all along -the walls, formed, 
as it were, a gallery. Most of these were the work of Moorish 
painters, eminent in their way, although, to be sure, there was 
neither a Titian nor a Raphael amongst them. They repre- 
sented battles, sieges and other great achievements of Mussul- 
man warriors, all glowing in the brightest colors, 

After these pictures, Rodrigo admired others of a different 
character, in which the Christian painter had ingeniously laid 
hold of his rival’s thought, and far ouidid him in the expres- 
sion of indomitable pride which he gave to his heroes. 

Amongst the portraits was distinguished that of the renowned 


Ruy-Daiz de Vivar, surnamed The Cid. He was mounted on 


Pd 
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his courser—almost as famous as himself, and both were en- 
gaged in a combat with the Moors; for tradition relates that 
this noble beast had such a horror of the Infidels, that he tram- 
pled and tore as many of them as came in his way. 

Midway in the apartment was seen the venerable and im- 
posing figure of St. James, apostle and patron of Spain. He 
was represented journeying through the air on his white horse, 
working those astounding miracles which fill so many pages of 
the old Spanish legends, and which have afforded so rich a 
mine for the poets and romancers of Spain. 

Rodrigo was interrupted in his study of#the pictures by the 
ringing of bells, and the repeated discharge of artillery. He 
asked Louis what it meant. 

“Tt is the procession going to the Church, to thank heaven 
for our victories,” the knight replied. 

“ And do you not go with it ?” 

“ Nay, I feel ill at ease just now. If thou wouldst have a 
sight of the procession, betake thee to the balcony.” 

Rodrigo went accordingly, whilst Louis remained alone 
within, like one who had no share in the general joy. 

The procession soon appeared advancing at a slow pace. At 
its head marched the knights of St. James, in their robes of 
state, and after them those of Calatrava, preceded by their 
renowned Grand Master, They were followed by a vast num- 
ber of knights and gentlemen, superbly mounted, and bearing 
the numerous trophies taken from the enemy during the last 
war. Immediately after came Isabella on her beautiful pal- 
frey, with the Archbishops of Granada and Toledo on either 
side. The procession was closed by a vast multitude of people, 
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all expressing by their looks the lively interest which they took 
in the ceremony. 

Rodrigo would have wished to join the procession, but he 
dared not speak of it*to his cousin, who was still plunged in 
a gloomy revery, stopping now and then in his march as if 
to collect his thoughts. Seeing this, the youth resumed his 
station in the balcény awaiting the return of the queen. 

The day was drawing to a close when the procession passed a 
second time beneath the windows of the Los Prados’ mansion. 
It was followed by one of those mild, serene nights which, in 
the delicious climate of Andalusia, almost always succeed the 
scorching heat of day. The firmament, at all times so imposing 
in southern countries, where the atmosphere is not surcharged 
with vapors, displayed an innumerable quantity of stars, as 
though willing to have a share in the festivities which had put 
all Granada in motion. 

Rodrigo stood contemplating with pleasure the moving pic- 
ture which he had under his eyes, when Pedro came to 
announce the-evening meal. He followed the valet and found 
his cousin already seated at the table. His brow was still 
overcast by a heavy cloud, and his look was restless and some- 
what embarrassed. Rodrigo had not yet taken his place, 
when Pedro came to announce to his master that a Moor stood 
without desiring speech of him. The knight arose and ordered 
the stranger to be introduced. 

A moment after appeared a man of imposing mien, but 
whose garb was not in keeping with his air and bearing. 

“ You are the Lord Louis de Los Prados ?” he demanded on 
entering, advancing with such a familiar air that at any other 


time the haughty knight would have been indignant. 
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Louis bent, his head slightly, and the Moor, drawing still 
nearer, handed him in silence a letter with a sort of hanging 
’ seal. 

The knight broke the seal and begam to read. But at sight 
of the first lines, his face already dark and morose, became 
strangely disturbed in every feature. It was ghastly white 
and crimson red by turns. Meanwhile thesMoor was curiously 
observing Rodrigo, who, on his side, had his eyes fixed on his 
cousin whose agitation began to excite his serious apprehen- 
sions. 

Having perused the letter, Louis tottered, rather than walked, 
to a table which served him for a desk. He sat down, and 
wrote with a trembling hand the answer for which the Moor 
was waiting. 

When he had read it carefully, he gave it to the Moor, mak- 
ing a sign for him to retire. 

“Before I leave you,” said the messenger, “I would know 
whether your answer is affirmative or not 2?” 

“Tt is affirmative,” said Louis, tartly, and when the door had 
closed behind the Moor, he returned to his place near Rodrigo, 
and threw himself on his seat, as though his limbs could hardly 
support him. His brow was bedewed with perspiration, and 
his whole body trembled. | 

‘Cousin!’ said he, at length, to Rodrigo, “thou must quit 
Granada within three days ; besides thy father will, ere now, 
be impatient to see thee again. But as we are surrounded by 
eremies, and Canieri, as I learn, is furious at thy escape, we 
shall only travel at night and by unfrequented ways.” 


* So that is a threatening letter you have received 2?” 


i 
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Louis made no answer, so absorbed was he in his own reflec- 
tions; then, as if starting from a dream, he said hastily : 

“Ay, it must be so; but this time thou hast nothing to fear, 
for I shall remain with you.” 

‘But if we demanded an escort from the governor 2?” 

“Tt would be just the way to attract the notice of our ene- 
mies. Let me be thy escort, Rodrigo, and all will go well. 
But for those three days thou must needs keep thy room: itis 
important that Canieri’s emissaries be kept in ignorance of thy 


arrival.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MARTYRS’ MOUNTAIN—IT SERVES AS AN ASYLUM FOR THE 
REBELS—-EL FERI TURNS UP AGAIN—-HIS PROJECTS. 


Av some distance from Granada may be seen a mountain 
called The Martyrs’ Mountain, concerning which tradition tells 
many a tale of horror. In the gloomy recesses of this rocky 
pile, the Moors were wont to shut up the Christians who fell 
into their power, and subject them to the most frightful cruel- 
ties. But since fortune had declared against the Infidels, 
those same caverns had become places of refuge for the rebels, 
where at times they contrived to resist and to baffle all the 
power of their enemies. 

The indefatigable zeal of the Count de Tendilla had, never- 
theless, succeeded in expelling the Moors from this mountain ; 
but there were certain cavities known to the rebels only, and 
in these some of them still lurked, defying all pursuit. 

It was in these subterraneous abodes that the remaius of 
Canieri’s army had taken refuge, whilst El Feri’s followers 
lived quietly in Granada, protected by their brethren, notwith- 
standing the ‘severe penalties imposed on those who should 
conceal any of the rebels. 

So the spirit of revolt supposed to be extinguished beneath 
the walls of Alhacen was not yet dead. Like fire smoldering 


under ashes, it required but a skilful hand to fan it again into 
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a flame. But the Moors had not the union which makes 
strength, and the general dispersion which followed the cap- 
ture of their last stronghold left but little hope of raising a 
new levy. They were, moreover, reduced to despair by the 
loss of El] Feri, whom Canieri had left dying at Alhacen. There 
was no man amongst them fitted by his talents, or his energy, 
to take the place of that illustrious chief. 

Such was the state of affairs when, at the close of a sum- 
mer’s day, three men were cautiously wending their way 
towards the Martyr’s Mountain. In the stalwart form and 
rather repulsive countenance of the one who served as guide, 
it was easy to recognize Ulamalek the renegade; the two 
others seemed to be strangers in the country; to judge from 
their costume it was impossible to say to what nation they 
belonged. They arrived at length at a ravine covered with 
briers and bordered with lofty spreading trees. Having 
descended thither, the party journeyed for a while in silence. 

Suddenly, on a signal from the renegade, the brushwood was 
gently stirred, and opening disclosed a passage hollowed in the 
rock. They entered and the bushes closed behind them. 

After walking some time, bent double in order to avoid the 
sharp projections of the rock, they penetrated to a sort of hall 
of considerable extent. This place was lit only by a single 
lamp, whose faint and flickering light served but to make the 
surrounding darkness deeper still. A dozen or so of men and 
two or three women were the only occupants of this dismal 
dwelling, their tattered garments and wasted features denoting 
the lowest stage of abject poverty. 

At the farther extremity of the cave, recumbent on an old 
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mat, was seen a man of somewhat better appearance than the 
others, his garb also denoting a higher grade; and he was, it 
is true, the chief of the band which might well have passed 
for a company of brigands. It is something rare, however, for 
men of that class to be so bare of clothes in the vicinity of a 
wealthy city like Granada. Some other motive besides the love 
of pillage must, then, have brought together those lank and 
haggard beings. 

They all arose at the entrance of Ulamalek and pressed 
around him, whilst his two companions regarded with curious 
eyes the singular assembly before them. 

**Tt is thou, Ulamalek!” cried the chief already mentioned. 
“Well! what news dost thou bring !’ 

“Nothing, Canieri,” replied the renegade; ‘‘ but here is a 
man who hath been well recommended to us by our wealthy 
brother Mohabed-Alhamden of Granada, He is the bearer of 
important dispatches for thee, and if our friends are to be 
believed, he is the only man who can secure Moorish indepen- 
dence. The moment is come for examining what resources 
we have to count on for reviving the insurrection.” 

“‘ Resources !” repeated Canieri. ‘I know of none. The 
few good Mussulmans who still exist have been dispersed, or 
crushed beneath the load of their miseries; nearly all our 
chiefs have taken refuge in Africa, and El Feri is no more, 
Mortally wounded by d’Aguilar, he is one of those whose life- 
blood watered the ashes of Alhacen.” 

“Thou art mistaken, Canieri,” the renegade replied, “ El 
Feri is not dead.” , 

, These words struck Canieri and his followers with amaze- 
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ment; suddenly restored to hope, and forgetting the necessity of 
keeping silence, they loudly demanded where was Benastepar, 

“There he is,” said Ulamalek, pointing to one of his two 
companions, from whose brow he lifted the sombrero, the broad 
leaf of which had hitherto concealed his eyes. 

“It is he!” cried they all together. 

‘This is the sesond time,” said El Feri, ‘that I am obliged 
to appear before you under a strange and odious disguise; 
but patience! the day is not far distant when I shall need them 
no more. I will meet that proud d’Aguilar again and, with 
the aid of our holy Prophet, I will put him down in turn, but 
so that he shall rise no more.”’ 

A murmur of approbation ran through the cavern. Canieri 
himself, although jealous of the genius and power of EI Feri, 
was truly rejoiced to see him alive. He believed himself still 
in possession of the rank which he held in Alhacen; and he 
flattered himself that the triumph of the Mussulman cause 
would soon raise him to the throne of Granada, to which his 
high birth entitled him to pretend. 

Some moments sufficed to raise the so-late desponding 
Moors to the opposite extreme. Their imagination was full 
of the eminent talents of E] Feri, and the thirst for vengeance 
blinded them as to the numberless obstacles which necessarily 
accompanied their perilous enterprise. 

This enthusiasm gave the renegade more alarm than plea- 
sure; he felt that there was no trusting men who pass so 
quickly from utter despondency to sanguine hope. 

‘““We never hoped to see thee again, El Feri,” resumed Cac 
nieri, ‘‘ How was thy precious life preserved ?” 
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“When I was overthrown by d’Aguilar, my fall was due 
rather to the excessive fatigue which I had endured for several 
days, than to the nature of my wound, which was not mortal. 
T lay long on the ground, thinking of my country and groan- 
ing in spirit that my life which might be so useful to her was 
soon to end ona scaffold. The town was deserted, and nothing 
was to be heard save the crackling of the flames aud the moans 
of the dying wretches around me. Our enemies were far away, 
so I mustered all the little strength I had and dragged myself 
to a private place, I fell exhausted at the foot of a tree; des- 
titute of all assistance, I should inevitably have perished, 
were it not that my groans were heard by this brave Moor, 
who had himself escaped the carnage. He removed me from 
the town and attended me with all possible care. As soon as 
my health was restored, I repaired to Granada and made my- 
self known to Mohabed-Alhamden. With him I arranged the 
plan for another attempt, and I come now to demand your as- 
sistance. . . . But, tell me, Canieri, are these all the men 
you have to give us ?” , 

“No, but I can in a moment collect them all, as, in order to 
avoid suspicion, they are scattered hither and thither around 
this mountain. What are thy plans, El Feri? dost meditate a 
second expedition to the Sierra Nevada, or rather the surprise 
of some fortress ?”’ 

‘Neither; I have changed my mind: I will strike one grand 
blow, but not near Granada. I set out to-night for the Sierra 
Bermeja, accompanied only by Ulamalek, and Mohabed, who 
is to join me on the way. Mohabed has warmly embraced our 
cause, and many of his friends, as wealthy as he, but not daring 
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like him to move openly in our favor, have promised to assist 
us freely with their gold. As for thee, Canieri, I would have 
thee lose no more of this precious time: march in all haste 
towards Alhauzin. Thou wilt find it easily taken now, for the 
Christians seem rather to neglect it, and once in our hands it 
will serve as a rallying point for all the Moors who are willing 
to range themselves under our banners. I know the people of 
the Sierra Bermeja are ready to co-operate with me, and 
whilst the Spaniards are exulting in their victory and my sup- 
posed death, I will suddenly break the spell of their fancied 
security, and make them feel the weight of my revenge! Fare- 
well! when we meet again, may the prize of victory be ours!” 

When El! Feri had quitted the cavern with Ulamalek and his 
other companion, Canieri, unable to restrain his joy, began to 
frisk and caper like a child. 

‘Come, my brave fellows!” said he, “make ready to set out 
at the first signal!” 

The bidding was superfluous; for his people, possessing no 
other effects than their arms and the miserable rags which cov- 
ered them, had nothing to do but rise and march. 

“ Ben-Hamet,” said Canieri, addressing one of his compan- 
ions, “the Spaniard tarries over long.” 

«He promised to be here before midnight.” 

Let us, then, await his coming,” and approaching the lamp, 
he unfolded a letter which he drew from the folds of his girdle, 


and commenced reading with an air of unbounded satisfaction, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LOUIS AND RODRIGO ARRIVE IN THE VICINITY OF THE MARTYRS’ 
MOUNTAIN—THE KNIGHT THROWS OFF THE MASK AND DE- 
LIVERS HIS COUSIN TO THE MOORS. 


Wuitst the principal chiefs of the rebels were discoursing 
together of their hopes and projects in the secret depth of the 
Martyrs’ Mountain, three horsemen were leaving Granada at a 
slow pace. All three were silent as though fearing to attract 
attention. 

They were approaching the retreat of Canieri, when the 
youngest stopped, as if seized with a sudden terror. 

“Well, Rodrigo! what is the matter?” demanded the cava- 
lier who rode by his side, and he tried to force a smile. 

“* Alas! cousin, I cannot tell. My heart is heavy, heavy as 
though some great misfortune were before me. Whither are 
we going? Methinks this is not the way by which I came 
from Murcia to Granada.” 

“Lord Louis!” said the third horseman, in a timid voice, ‘it 
seemeth to me that your cousin is right.” 

“Be silent, Pedro, thou art but a fool at the best,” said 
Louis, with a wrathful look at his valet. 

‘* May God protect us!” ejaculated Pedro. 

“Tf you think, cousin,” continued Rodrigo, “that there is 


really any danger in passing this way, why not take another?’ 
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‘TIT have told thee, Rodrigo, that it would be hazardous to 
show thyself in the neighborhood of Granada. Hence it is 
that I have chosen this way. When we are far enough away 
from the city, we shall change our course.” 

Rodrigo was but half satisfied with this answer. He said no 
more, however, but continued on his way. 

They had crossed the Martyrs’ Mountain and were ascending 
a little eminence, when by the light of the moon they per- 
ceived four men emerging from behind the bushes and advanc- 
ing towards them with a hurried step. 

Pedro, who was the first to perceive them, was petrified 
with terror. 

“They are Moors,” said he, “they are Moors! My God! 
what can they be doing at this hour of the night and in such 
a desert place ?—mayhap they are some of those whom the last 
rebellion reduced to misery. Wo is me! if they should take it 
into their heads to revenge their misfortunes on us!” 

This time Louis made no effort to silence his valet; he left 
him to his lamentations and went on his way; but seeing that 
Rodrigo stood still, he said to him in a strange sort of way: 
** Get thee along, cousin, one would say thou wert afraid !” 

The coolness of the knight at the approach of the impend- 
ing danger did not surprise Rodrigo. He knew his cousin’s 
bravery too well not to know that death itself could not frighten 
him, but he could not by any means understand the cold in- 
difference with which he mocked his fears. He stood watching 
the approach of the Moors with the most intense anxiety, when 
one of them, leaving his companions, advanced alone to speak 


with Louis, who had stopped his horse to wait for him. 
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How great was Rodrigo’s dismay when he recognized the 
features of Ben-Hamet, one of the followers of Canieri! He 
uttered a faint cry, and took refuge by the side of Pedro, who 
kept prudently in the rear. 

“Tt is well, Lord Louis,’*said the Moor, ‘‘ you have kept your 
promise.” 

‘““ Where is thy master ?”’ demanded Louis. 

“Prudence prevents him from making his appearance.” 

“It matters not, my promise is to him, and here I have kept 
my word.” 

The harsh tone in which these words were spoken, and the 
understanding which seemed to exist between Louis and Ben- 
Hamet, threw a flood ot ghastly light on the mind of Rodrigo. 
He could no longer doubt that an infamous plot was formed 
against him. He would have sought safety in flight, but he 
felt himself incapable of motion. 

Too soon was he confirmed in his horrible suspicions, for 
Louis, turning towards him, and, endeavoring to assume a tone 
of compassion, said : 

“ Rodrigo, I will not seek to exculpate myself for the part 
which a hard necessity impels me to take. The honor of 
Spanish chivalry can alone excuse it in your eyes when [I shall 
be at liberty to explain its motives. We must part for a while; 
but the grief which I feel in making that sacrifice is somewhat 
diminished by the assurance that you will not be subjected to 
any ill-usage. I leave you in the care of people who have 
sworn to treat you with becoming respect until such times as 
the close of hostilities restores you to freedom.” 


‘ So saying, he tarew himself from his horse, and had little 
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difficulty in lifting from his saddle the almost inanimate body 
of his cousin. Rodrigo was, indeed, unable to speak ; terror 
and astonishment had, as it were, benumbed every faculty of 
his being. His eyes were dull and heavy, his face deathly 
pale; he thought himself the sport of a hideous drone which 
he vainly tried to banish. 

But when Ben-Hamet approached him, and the poor youth 
saw his hideous smile of exultation, he appeared instantly to 
recover the use of his faculties. 

‘Cousin !” he cried, with unwonted energy, ‘‘ it was you, then, 
who gave me up to that ruthless Canieri when I went with you 
before to the Alpuxarras ?”’ 

Louis was dumb. 

“Oh, cousin!” said Rodrigo again, “by the tears of my 
afflicted father, save me, I beseech you!” 

‘ Nay,” interposed Ben-Hamet, drily, ‘“‘you must come 
with us.” 

“Oh no! no!—he cannot desert me thus, . . . Louis! 
my dear Louis! tell the wretch that he is mistaken !—tell him 
I am under your protection, that you will not leave me 
behind !” 

The knight remained inflexible. But when hesaw his young 
kinsman throw himself at his feet and embrace his knees in the 
anguish of despair, he felt remorse gliding into his soul, and 
was on the point of breaking the odious compact he had made, 

But this struggle, painful as it was, did not last long. Mak- 
; ing a violent effort to suppress his better feelings, Louis disen- 
gaged himself from his cousin’s grasp, and said to Ben-Hamet 


in a faltering voice: 


5 
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* Moor, take him hence !—but be sure you tell your master 
to deal more mercifully with the boy than I have done myself!” 

Poor Pedro, seeing the knight’s hesitation, ventured then to 
approach him, and in trembling accents said: ‘“‘ My dear mas- 
ter, draw back out of thisgdirty business, if it be not yet too 
late ; make no such hellish bargain: for as sure as there is an 
avenging God to protect the innocent, this compact will be 
your ruin!” 

It was too late. The man who had not strength to obey the 
voice of his own conscience, who remained deaf to the suppli- 
cations, and insensible to the sufferings of a boy, a kinsman, a 
friend, was not to be moved by the voice of a valet. .Louis 
had gone too far to recede. He madea sign to Ben-Hamet 
and prepared to mount his horse. 

Rodrigo lost all command of himself; running after his 
cousin, he laid hold of him with the strength of desperation, 
and laid his head on his bosom; yet he spoke not a word ; his 
heart ceased to throb, and life seemed ebbing away. 

Louis tried to shake him off, but the youth recovering his 
voice, again besought him, and with tears. 

“Be as cruel as you will to me, my cousin, but you cannot, 
will not cover yourself with disgrace. What have I done, that 
you should treat me so 2” 

Pedro wept like a child; Louis himself appeared shaken, 
but at that moment the Moor, dreading the effect of such a 
scene, advanced to claim his victim. : 

‘Oh, my good lord!” persisted Pedro, “ what—what will you 
say to your noble uncle when he asks you what you have 
done with his son? Have you weighed well the consequences 
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of such a deed? ‘Trust not the promises made by the rebels ; 
they may, any day, discover all, and you are not ignorant of 
the heavy penalties imposed on all those who have any deal- 
ings with the queen’s enemies !” 

These words annoyed Louis, and-he raised his hand as if to 
strike Pedro. But the valet, hitherto so cringing and so tim- 
orous, resumed with a firmness and a freedom far above his 
condition : 

‘What a shame for a man who calls himself noble to act 
thus towards a defenceless youth! You are doing a vile and 
wicked thing, Lord Louis, and, doubt not, but there will come 
a day of terrible retribution.” Every softer feeling was instantly 
extinguished in the knight’s heart, and his eyes sparkled with 
rage as he exclaimed : 

‘““ What! a wretched menial dares to threaten me! .. .» 
Moor!” he added, turning to Ben-Hamet, “ you will also rid 
me of this man; see that he never sets foot in Granada and I 
will reward you well!” 

Ben-Hamet made a sign that he consented, and ordered his 
companions to take Pedro in charge. 

“ And by what right do you sell me so?” cried Pedro, indig- 
nantly. ‘Am I not a freeman and a Christian?” 

‘‘T will teach thee to put a bridle on thy tongue. The 
mountain air will cure thee of that itching for talk.” 

‘Tf I speak no more, another will speak for me : God is-just, 
and he will not suffer guilt to go unpunished.” 

It seemed to him that a dark shadow flitted between him 
and his brilliant hopes for the future ; the voice of his servant 


rang in his ear like the knell of doom. 
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Wishing to put anend to all this, Louis, by a sudden motion, 
extricated himself from Rodrigo, and the latter fell to the 
ground with a piercing cry. Then, rising with an effort, he 
attempted to run, with some vague idea of saving himself by 
flight; he was soon overtaken by Ben-Hamet, who brought 
him back to Louis. 

“Stop !” he cried, in piteous accents, “ stop! Oh my cou- 
sin! do not complete this work of iniquity! In pity, kill 
me rather than leave me with the enemies of my race! In the 
name of Heaven, do not leave me! For my father’s sake, for 
God’s sake, take me back with you !” 

But the knight was already in the saddle and gave spurs to 
his steed in order to escape the faster from the remorse which 
the sight of Rodrigo and his beseeching voice awoke in his 
soul. 

The plaintive cries borne on the breeze soon ceased ; Rodrigo, 
exhausted by such cruel emotions, fell insensible to the ground 
The Moors conveyed him to the cayern where we have seen 
Canieri ; and Pedro, as he followed, was almost reconciled to 
his own fate, so touched was he by the sufferings of his com- 
panion in misfortune. 

On recovering his senses, Rodrigo perceived Canieri who 
stood regarding him with a sardonic smile. 

‘““We have met again,” said the Moorish chief. “T hope you 
will riot give us the slip this time, my young popinjay !” 

Rodrigo was silent. 

A moment after, Canieri gave the signal for departure. The 
young captive was placed on his horse, and the troops set for- 
ward on the way to Alhauzin. 
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CHAPTER XY. 


& 
LOUIS’S REMORSE SOON STIFLED BY AMBITION—THE NEWS OF 


THE REVOLT IN THE SIERRA BERMEJA REACHES GRANADA— 
DON ALONZO IS ORDERED TO SUPPRESS IT—LOUIS OBTAINS 
THE COMMAND OF A VOLUNTEER CORPS, 


Lone after he had parted his young kinsman, Louis still 
fancied that he heard his plaintive cries; but according as he 
drew near to Granada his dark forebodings were dispelled, 
and his heart opened again to the promptings of ambition. 

The sight of the stately towers of the Alhambra, partially. 
illumined by the rays of a clouded moon, revived the flattering 
visions obscured by recent events. Proud of his high position 
in the queen’s favor, he thought he might safely reckon on the 
most brilliant future. The horror with which he had regarded 
his late infamous conduct, grew less and less with each passing 
moment, and the voice of conscience, that terrible judge of a 
guilty heart, was stifled by the supposed certainty that his 
crime would never be discovered. The wretch plumed himself 
no little on the address with which he had extricated himself 
from such a dilemma, and was well pleased, moreover, to be 
rid of Pedro, 

“‘T made a false step,” said he, “‘in taking that scoundrel 
with me, but I have retrieved it now marvellously well. His 


insolent replies will not be much relished by his new masters, 
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and I do hope their poignards may one day or another rid me 
of so troublesome a witness.” 

Such was the soothing expectation with which Louis entered 
Granada, just as the sun was dispelling the shades of night. 

But returning to his home to rest awhile after his nocturnal 
ride, he was assailed byw thousand harassing thoughts, which 
rendered sleep impossible. About noon, he arose and repaired 
to the royal dwelling. Isabella asked him for news of Rodrigo; 
he replied that the boy had set out that morning with a safe 
escort, on his return to Murcia, The embarrassment with 
which the knight made his statement was so visible that it 
could not escape the piercing eye of the queen, 

‘‘T know,” said she, ‘that Rodrigo told Don Alonzo he was 
carried off by the Moors whilst riding alone in the neighbor- 
hood of Granada.” 

‘That was very imprudent on his part,’ observed Louis, 
coldly. 

“You should, at least, have accompanied him to-day to 
Murcia, to congratulate his father on his providential deliv- 
erance.”’ 

So saying, she dismissed the knight with a coldness which 
mortified him very sensibly. 

This reception, so different from what he had anticipated, 
added to the remorse which stung his soul as often as he 
thought of Rodrigo, inspired him with such a distaste for 
society, that he resolved to shut himself up in his own house, 
until something turned up to put the queen in mind of his 
existence. 

It was not long before such an occasion presented itself. A 
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few days after and the whole city of Granada was in motion. 
Every street, every square was crowded with the populace, and 
in a perpetual buzz of excitement. The faces of the Spaniards 
denoted surprise and alarm, those of the Moors, joy and hope’ 
On all sides were seen groups of men and women talking ear- 
nestly together, and so eager was each to tell what had 
reached his ear, that he hardly heard a word of what the 
others said. 

All this commotion was caused by the news just received of 
the revolt in the Sierra Bermeja, and it was said that the terri- 
ble El Feri de Benastepar, who was supposed to be dead, had 
placed himself at the head of the rebels. It was even added 
that he was marching on Granada with a numerous army com- 
posed of the fierce inhabitants of the mountain. Finally that 
the city of Alhauzin and the villages adjoining the Sierra 
Bermeja, had taken arms, and the insurrection appeared likely 
to spread throughout the surrounding province. 

These tidings roused the Christians to new energy, but what 
worst of all excited their indignation was the insolence of the 
Moors belonging to the city, who, not content with manifesting 
the hopes inspired by the re-appearance of El Feri, openly de- 
elared their intention to join his army. 

A collision seemed inevitable between the two races inhabit- 
ing Granada, and that city was likely to become the scene of 
the most fearful contention; but the Count de Tendilla, by his 
prudence and firmness, succeeded in averting the storm which 
menaced the Christians. He dispersed the seditious groups 
and imposed silence on the malcontents. 


Isabella was deeply affected by this state of things; but her 
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vigorous mind was not dismayed, and she immediately 
directed her attention to the measures which ought to be 
adopted in order to put an end to it. She renewed her procla- 
mations against the authors and abettors of the revolt, and 
again made public the severe penalties imposed on all Spaniards 
who might be convicted of holding communication with the 
Moorish rebels, 

To convince the Infidels of the vast superiority of the Chris- 
tian army, Isabella assembled on the Vivarambla all the troops 
forming the garrison of Granada, and reviewed them herself 
with all the pomp of royalty. 

When the evolutions were all gone through, she summoned 
the officers around her and addressed them with such sweet 
and persuasive eloquence as to touch every heart, There was 
not one amongst them who would not willingly have laid down 
his life for the Christian cause. 

The queen then advanced in front of the troops, and in sight 
of them all, she once more placed the standard of the Cross in 
the hands of Alonzo d’Aguilar. The veteran warrior joyfully 
received the sacred banner, and in a-loud voice exclaimed: 

“ By the sign of salvation impressed on this banner, I swear 
never to enter Granada again till the leaders of this revolt are 
all cut off. Before this month is ended, either El Feri de 
Benastepar or Alonzo d’Aguilar must cease to live!” 

A burst of applause followed these noble words, and the 
troops returned to their quarters to prepare for their immediate 
departure. Next day they set forward on their march, orders 
being sent to the Aleade de Los Donceles and the Count de 
Cifuentes to set out with all their available forces from Jaén 


and Castile. 


ad 
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Louis thought this general rising an excellent opportunity of 
recovering the queen’s favor. His pride might have been 
wounded because of his not being one of the captains named 
for accompanying d’Aguilar; but he was far from regretting 
the omission, well knowing that he could acquire no glory in 
obeying the orders of a chief whose brilliant reputation threw 
all around him into the shade. Louis was willing to serve his 
country, but not on the condition of being subordinate to 
another, or allowing him to bear away all the honor of the 
victory. 

After long and serious reflection on the manner in which he 
was to offer his services, he learned that one side of the revolted 
province had been entirely forgotten in the arrangements so 
hastily made, and he conceived the hope of profiting by this 
discovery. 

With this intention, he asked and obtained an audience of 
the queen, demanding authority to form and command a vol- 
unteer corps. His well-known valor and experience justified 
him in claiming such a favor, and Isabella could not well 
refuse. Justice, indeed, required that his demand should be 
taken into consideration, for it would have been strange if a 
man who was justly regarded as one of the strongest pillars of 
the Spanish throne, should bg overlooked, whilst his brethren 
in arms were all called to have a share in the perils and the 
glories of that new Crusade. 

Proud of the queen’s assent, and the gracious smile with 
which it was given, Louis busied himself at once in the nees- 
sary preparations with that ardor which was natural to him. 


He called around him all the friends over whom he had any 


, 
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influence, with the sons of several noble families allied to his 
own. In the space of one day he saw himself at the head of 
a considerable troop ; but with all his dispatch he was not able 
to set out with the main army commanded by Alonzo. 

As we have said, the latter was on the march two days after 
the review. But before quitting Granada, the entire body of 
the troops repaired to the Cathedral, where divine service was 
celebrated in order to draw down the blessing of heaven on 
the enterprise. 

The Archbishop of Granada eloquently and forcibly reminded 
the soldiers of their duties, and represented to them that the 
expedition which they were about to undertake was a sacred 
mission of which they had reason to be proud. To those who 
should survive he promised the glory reserved for the hero, 
and an imperishable crown to those who fell in the defence of 
their country and religion. He then blessed the banners, and 
the army, going forth from the Cathedral, took its way towards 
the Elvira gate. 

The weather was delightful; no cloud obscured the sky, 
and the sun’s rays were reflected with dazzling splendor on the 
glittering helmets and breastplates of the warriors. 

But how many different emotions agitated that crowd! In 
fact, if there is something in war that raises the soul to hero- 
ism, its image always excites a sentiment of awe and fear even 
in minds strong and courageous, and whilst the warrior marches 
so boldly to meet perhaps certain death, the dangers which too 
surely await him oppress the hearts of those whom he leaves 
behind. 

Amongst the crowd was distinguished here and there the 
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venerable old man, his aged eyes sparkling with the fire of 
youth at sight of that martial array; he sighed for that the 
day was past when he, too, could go forth to battle with the Infi- 
del, and he raised his trembling hands to heaven, not to pray for 
the life of his son, but that that son might conduct himself on 
the field of battle as became a Christian soldier, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


DON ALONZO ATTACKS THE MOORS—-HE STRUGGLES IN VAIN 
AGAINST THE TERRIBLE MEANS OF DEFENCE EMPLOYED BY 
EL FERI—HIS SON IS CARRIED FROM THE FIELD DANGER- 
OUSLY WOUNDED. 


Tue earth was still wrapped in the darkness and silence of 
night, when Don Alonzo d’Aguilar and his brave army entered 
the plain situate at the foot of the Sierra-Bermeja. Since 
their last defeat at Alhacen, the Moors feared to meet the 
Christians in the field, but they were resolved to defend them- 
selves in the steep fastnesses chosen by El Feri, until such time 
as they might again act on the offensive. 

El Feri, having secured the heights, coolly awaited the 
approach of his enemies. Nature seemed to have reared for 
herself an inaccessible fortress within the entire circumfer- 
ence of that vast mountain. On the summit were seen enor- 
mous masses of rock projecting over the sides, their interstices 
filled with gigantic trees, the growth of ages. 

There existed but one way of penetrating, with any degree 
of ease, to this immense fortress; but a handful of men was 
sufficient to keep the pass against all from without. As for 
the numerous ravines which furrowed the sides of the moun- 
tain, it was impossible to follow them to the top. 

It was not without a feeling of dismay that at sunrise the 


Christians saw the position occupied by the Moorish army, 
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whose barbarous yells seemed to indicate that they already 
felt themselves secure of victory. 

Alonzo himself was frightened at the difficulties presented 
by such an attack. He justly considered that there was more 
rashness than bravery in scaling the mountain, defended as it 
was by men rendered desperate by despair. Nevertheless, 
when he reflected on the misery of a protracted war, he could 
not conceal from himself the importance of a bold and decisive 
stroke. On the other hand, the longer he delayed the attack, 
the more would the enemy’s strength increase; if the revolt 
were not immediately crushed, it would eventually gain the 
whole kingdom. Alarming symptoms were again making their 
appearance in Granada, as the army left the city, and there 
was reason to fear that the Moors might rise ina body to shake 
off the yoke. 

Thus, although fully convinced of the imminent danger attend- 
ing the enterprise, he resolved at all hazards to attack the 
Moors without delay. He had, moreover, an unbounded confi- 
dence in the valor and enthusiasm, of his veterans, whose 
hatred of the Moors had become proverbial, and whose cour- 
age had stood the test of many a battle field. 

Having come to this decision, he summoned Count Urena 
and the other principal chiefs, in order to make them 
acquainted with his plan for the attack which he proposed 
trying under cover of the night. 

He divided his army into three bodies. The right wing he 
gave in charge to Count Urena, the left to Don Antonio de 
Leyva, reserving the centre for himself. He proposed, with 


his son Pedro, to charge the Moors by the way which led most 
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directly to the place where the Moorish chief had concentrated 
his strength. 

Night being come, the signal was given, and the three col- 
umns advanced each on its appointed way. The war-cry: 
“Sr, Jamzs ror Spain!” resounded from rank to rank, and 
the Moors made answer by the wildest shouts of defiance. 

El Feri allowed the Spaniards to advance unmolested. He 
feared that if they discovered the full amount of his strength 
they might decide on beating a retreat and thus deprive him of 
a part of his triumph. 

The Christians began at length to climb the rocky and pre- 
cipitous sides of the mountain. The shouts on either side were 
no longer heard; the deepest silence prevailed; when El] Feri 
thought his enemy far enough advanced into the snare laid for 
him, and the success of his project appeared certain, he caused 
his trumpets to sound, and the yells of his infuriate followers 
once more awoke the echoes. 

All at once the crags of the Sierra began to rock as though 
suddenly endowed with motion, and down they came rolling 
and crashing along the mountain side, They were seen bound- 
ing from one platform to another, breaking the trees which 
they met on their way with a crashing noise that might well 
appal the stoutest heart. 

The ardor of the Spaniards was for a moment paralyzed by 
terror, yet their courage was proof even to that fearful trial. 
Amid the crashing of the rocks and the exulting shouts of the 
Moors, they d.stinguished the groans of their comrades, whose 
bruised and mangled bodies rolled by them down the steep: 
yet on and up they went. 
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Alonzo could not behold unmoved this frightful massacre of 
his troops; but, fearing that another discharge like that might 
cause them to give way, he cried in a voice like a trumpet: 

“ Forward! my brave companions: the greater the obstacles 
we have to surmount, the more glorious will our victory be ! 
On, then, my gallant friends, On!” 

The words and example of their chief sufficed to maintain 
the courage of the Christians; they pursued their way through 
the falling rocks and the mutilated corpses of their brothers in 
arms, 

It was the dead of night and thick darkness covered the de- 
files of the Sierra. It was not in the power of the Spaniards, 
then, to avert the dreadful doom which awaited them. Their 
only hope was that some of them might live to reach the sum- 
mit and bloodily avenge the death of their companions. 

That indomitable perseverance, that unflinching heroism 
inspired the Moors with surprise not unmixed with fear. 
But El Feri, who read their thoughts, immediately took 
measures to prevent the possible consequences of the latter 
feeling. Persuaded that the only means of preserving the 
ardor of his troops was to keep them actively employed, 
he ordered his bravest soldiers to go down and meet the 
Spaniards and attack them as they came up the road already 
mentioned. 

The Moors obeyed this order with alacrity and precipitated 
themselves on the Christians. D’Aguilar, hoping much from 
this movement, as it gave the Spaniards an opportunity to profit 
by their superiority, advanced with renewed energy, whilst Don 
Pedro followed with some chosen men. 
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The young warrior made his: way good; the Moors were 
repulsed, and the Spaniards, encouraged by this first success, 
marched onward notwithstanding the thousands of arrows 
aimed at them from the surrounding heights. But fresh troops 
were always ready to take the place of the Moors who fell; 
whilst the Christians had nought but their courage to sustain 
them in that unequal fight. The Moors, by their cries, en- 
deavored to frighten their opponents, yet still the latter kept 
on their way amid the heaps of dead bodies which accumulated 
on their way, presenting a front as impenetrable as a wall of 
brass. : 

A worthy son of the hero who had associated him with him in 
that perilous enterprise, Don Pedro continued to encourage 
his soldiers, when, struck by a stone, he tottered and fell, a 
javelin piercing his thigh at the same moment. He neverthe- 
less tried to rise and fight again, with one knee on the ground, 
but Don Alonzo approaching, insisted that he should give up. 

“Retire, my son,” said he, ‘‘let us not risk all our stakes at 
once. Act as a Christian should, and live to console your 
mother !” 

‘“‘ Father,” replied the noble youth, “‘I will die at your side.” 

‘Not so,” repeated Alonzo, ‘‘I command you to retire.” 

And he ordered some of his men to remove his son by force, 
His friend, Don Francisco Alvarez, took the wounded youth in 
_ his arms, and brought him to the Count Urena, who had taken 
up a position on an adjacent height in order to rally and assist — 
those who, having been disabled, were forced to retire to the 


rear of the army. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE CHRISTIANS CONTINUES—THE DISORDER 
IN THEIR RANKS IS INCREASED BY A STORM—DON ALONZO 
BRAVELY CARRIES OUT HIS PLAN—HE STRUGGLES WITH EL 
FERI, BY WHOM HE IS SLAIN. 


Havine provided for the safety of his son, Don Alonzo has- 
tened to the front of the party who were climbing the path, 
and by a desperate effort, he attacked the rebels so vigorously 
that they were forced to retreat to their rocky fortress. 

The Spanish chiefs made a short halt, in order to give their 
soldiers time to draw their breath; they then continued their 
toilsome way, whilst their brave general began to be uneasy, 
seeing that no obstacle impeded their way ; he feared that the 
Moors were about to renew the fearful system of defence, 
which had been so fatal to the Christians. His fears were not 
unfounded: soon the trumpet sounded, the wild death-shout 
rang out from above, and other fragments of rock rolled down 
from the heights, carrying with them in their fall the unhappy 
Spaniards whom they found on their way. 

To render this disaster still more dreadful, a storm which had 
been for some time gathering in the atmosphere, now began 
to burst in large drops of warm, sulphureous rain. The wind 
swept in fierce gusts down the narrow pathway, and its doleful 
wailing mingled harshly with the exulting shouts of the Moors, 


and the groans and cries of the wounded. 
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The dense clouds hovering over the mountains soon dis- 
charged themselves in a furious tornado which instantly filled 
the ravines, and rushed down the path by which the Span- 
iards were ascending. Like so many cataracts, the waters pre- 
cipitated themselves from the mountains, bearing with them 
the fragments of stone which the trees had hitherto kept in 
their places. Lightning flashed from the rending clouds, and 
the thunder growled in the distance. 

Don Alonzo regarded with dismay the appearance of this 
new danger. He urged his men to make a last effort before 
the storm should acquire yet greater violence, and add new 
obstacles to those presented by the enemy. They had no time ; 
the storm approached with terrific speed, and the thunder 
crashed above their heads. 

High amid the roar of the thunder-peal rose the cries of the 
Moors, like the voices of the infernal spirits rejoicing in that 
work of death and desolation, now revealed in awful distinct- 
ness by the almost incessant glare of the lightning. By this 
ghastly light was still seen the brave Alonzo, whose fearless 
valor seemed to increase with the fury of the elements. He had 
lost his horse and a portion of his armor; his corselet was open 
and his bosom covered with wounds. 

Dreadful was the scene around him, and its horrors increased 
every moment. Heaps of bodies either dead or dying, at times 
obstructed the torrents in their downward course; but the cur- 
rent soon bore away those bloody dykes, and the crimsoned 
waters rolled on their way. 

So many misfortunes began to have their effect on the Chris- 
tian army, already reduced to half its number. Don Pedro, 
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Count Urena, and the other principal chiefs were either disa- 
bled or killed. Suddenly a terrible cry which arose from the 
left wing under Antonio de Leyva announced some fearful 
catastrophe in that quarter. 

Fearful indeed it was: Ulamalek, with a strong reinforce- 
ment of fresh troops, had cut off the retreat of the Christians, 
who were forced to yield after a heroic struggle, and a fright- 
ful slaughter ensued. Like the very demon of war, the rene- 
gade struck right and left, rarely missing his aim. The few 
Spaniards who escaped did so by cutting their way through 
the enemy; but they carried with them the bleeding body of 
their chief Antonio, cut down by the arm of Ulamalek, 

Meanwhile the tempest had lost its violence, and Don Alonzo, 
justly relying on the courage of his veterans, still advanced, 
and was at lencth midway up the mountain. It was not with- 
out alarm that the Moors saw him approach; for, thinned and 
enfeebled as his soldiers were by their long and terrible strug- 
gle, the victory now within their grasp might yet be his, if he 
succeeded in reaching a level platform but a little way above 
him. 

The Infidels, therefore, ceased to send down their rocky 
missiles, in order to attack the Spaniards more closely and 
thus prevent their gaining the position which would give 
them at least a chance of success. <A desperate struggle fol- 


lowed, and the Christians put forth their last remaining 


strength—the Moors were already falling into confusion, and 
their resistance was becoming feeble. 

Alonzo ceased not to urge on his companions, they continued 
to fight with still increasing bravery, and the Moors at length 
began to fly. 


% 
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But alas! for poor mortals; there is no enthusiasm, no ex- 
citement proof against the exhaustion of bodily strength. The 
Spaniards were reduced to the most deplorable condition, and 
their chief was hardly able to keep his feet,so much blocd had 
he lost from the beginning of the combat. 

The dawn, just then appearing, revealed to him the fall ex- 
tent of his misfortune, and showed him his brave soldiers 
stretched lifeless all along the pathway. That path cleared 
amid so many obstacles was literally strewn with dead bodies, 
and with the small number of men now remaining he could 
hardly expect to accomplish his object. 

Fresh troops were sent by El Feri, and Alonzo saw, with an 
aching heart, that the moment of his enemy’s triumph was ap- 
proaching. In this perilous situation he cast a wistful glance 
on the troops still at the foot of the mountain; alas! there was 
nothing to be hoped from their assistance, so great was the 
distance between them. 

From the plain, Don Alonzo looked to his companions; he 
saw on their faces a look of heroic resignation mingled 
with the purest patriotic ardor. A mournful smile was on his 
quivering lips as he addressed them in these words: 

“Christians! we have sworn to defend this standard; but 
first we must place it on the highest point we can reach.” 
Pointing, then, to the platform, the term of his exertions, 
‘** Look,” he added with kindling enthusiasm, ‘‘look up without 
fear at the scene of your last struggle. There isthe end of the 
sufferings you endure for God and your country. Yet if any 
one of you should chance to escape, and return to Granada, he 


may tell the queen that Alonzo d’Aguilar kept his promise.” 
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These words electrified the Spaniards, and their eyes 
sparkled with new courage; it seemed as though they bor- 
rowed fresh strensth from the example of their brave com- 
mander. Their blows told with greater effect, and, after a hard 
struggle, they at length succeeded in reaching the platform 
pointed out by Alonzo. 

Having thus reached the term of their glorious career, Don 
Alonzo planted with one hand the standard confided to him by 
the Queen. 

‘“‘ Now, friends and valiant comrades,” said he, “here it is 
that we must show the Infidel how Christian warriors die.” 

So saying he placed himself against a rock and was soon sur- 
rounded by his soldiers. His left hand still held the standard 
whilst with his right he brandished his terrible sword. The 
Moors looked with terror on the puissant champion, and none 
of them dared approach him. 

All at once a gigantic figure emerged from their ranks, and 
said, addressing Alonzo: 

“ Yield thee, Christian !—Moors know how to honor courage 
like thine !” 

“‘T yield 2” cried Alonzo, with generous indignation, “never! 
—never shall it be said that Alonzo d’Aguilar yielded to a 
rebel!” 

‘‘Thanks to the Prophet!” replied the Moor, “I have met 
an opponent worthy of me!—I am El Feri de Benastepar !” 

The knight ragarded the Moor with noble pride. Then 
rising superior to his hard fate and forgetting that he was cov- 
ered with wounds and that the blood was trickling through 
every part of his shattered armor, he advanced to meet his 
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adversary. Both Infidels and Christians ranged themselves 
around the two champions in profound silence. 

For some time the contest was equal; but Alonzo, feeling his 
weakness, resumed his position against the rock, determined to 
act only on the defensive. 

The unbroken strength of El Feri must eventually prevail 
over the toil-worn and exhausted Christian warrior: enfeebled 
as he was by loss of blood, the latter soon perceived that it 
only remained for him to die nobly. 

Grasping the banner in his trembling hand he continued the 
unequal fight. When he saw his end approaching, he darted 
on El Feri, and mustering what force yet remained to him, he 
made a desperate effort to bear down his enemy. The attempt 
was beyond his strength: the same stroke which, a few hours 
before, would have split helm or cuirass, fell harmless on El 
Feri’s shield. The Moor was not slow to profit by the oppor- 
tunity. Before Alonzo had time to recover himself, he struck 
him with his scimitar. 

The weapon split the knight’s helmet and clove his skull in 
twain. The hero fell, and an almost imperceptible sigh an- 
nounced that his pure and lofty soul had quitted its mortal 
covering to go and receive its immortal crown. 

Such was the end of Alonzo d’Aguilar, the model of Spanish 
chivalry. For forty years he had made war against the Moors, 
in his childhood through his vassals, and in after times by-his 
own matchless wisdom and valor. On many occasions he had 
been chief in command, and was the leader in several import- 
ant undertakings which obtained for him the high office of 
; viceroy of Andalusia. He had slain with his own hand a good 
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number of the Mussulman chiefs; and he was the fifth of his 
illustrious house who fell fighting the Infidels. His Christian 
virtues equalled his bravery, and history tells that on the very 
day preceding that last fatal night, the disasters of which we 
have just related, he had piously approached the Sacraments, 
as though having a presentiment of his approaching death. 

The exulting shouts of joy with which the Moors massacred 
the companions of Alonzc;—not one of whom would ask quar- 
ter,—made the Christians at the foot of the mountain first 
suspect the tragical event which had deprived them of their 
chief. El Feri stood with his eyes fixed on his departed enemy ; 
he could not help regarding with admiration that imposing 
countenance, which death itself could not deprive of that 
serene majesty which it breathed during life. 

The hero’s helmet, fallen from his venerable brow, had rolled 
some distance on the plain. His locks, whitened by toil and 
fatigue still more than years, and partly tinted with blood, 
hung around his pale, motionless face. His broken shield was 
reft of its proud device, but he held it still on his left arm, 
with the remnant of the banner he had sworn to defend till his 
latest breath, whilst his right hand still grasped the sword so 
long the terror of the Infidels. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


EXCESSIVE JOY OF THE MOORS—IT IS NOT SHARED BY EL 
FERI-—THAT CHIEF VAINLY OPPOSES THE ILL-JUDGED ARDOR 
OF MOHABED—HE HAS ALONZO BURIED, AND WEEPS OVER 


HIS TOMB. 


In tTOXICATED with their success, the Moors pursued the Chris- 
tians through the defiles and over the sides of the mountain, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that Count Urena succeeded 
in bringing back the poor remains of the army from those dis- 
astrous-heights. Returning to the plain, he found the division 
of Count Cifuentes coming to aid the fugitives. He took up his 
position in a rock, and long resisted the attack of the enemy. 
At length the latter gave up the fight, and returned to the sum- 
mit of the Sierra. 

It was only then that the Christians had time to breathe, or 
to note the enormous extent of their losses. Many of the most 
valiant captains were killed; but all other sorrow gave way 
before the cruel uncertainty of Alonzo’s fate. It was known 
that he had remained on the heights with a handful of his 
brave veterans ; but not one of the latter was to be seen, so no 
one knew what had become of their general. 

When the sun began to illumine the reddish peaks of the 
mountain, the Christians looked on all sides to see whether 


their chieftain’s banner was not waving on some lofty height, or 
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at the entrance of some defile; but no, nor banner nor chief was 
there. Again and again did the trumpet sound the recall, the 
echoes alone answered. The deepest silence reigned on the 
Sierra, indicating that the stormy strife was over. Now and 
then a soldier emerged from amongst the rocks with a slow 
and feeble step. They questioned him: he sadly shook his 
head: he could give them no tidings of Alonzo, 

The triumph of the Moors was complete; and as they had 
long experienced only reverses, this unlooked-for success 
threw them into transports of joy. They already fancied them- 
selyes sure of independence; and they could hardly be kept 
from rushing like wild beasts to exterminate the remnant of 
the Christian army and ravage the country far and near. But, 
happily for the Spaniards, El] Feri joined to courage and activ- 
ity all the other qualities of a wise and experienced captain. 
He saw that in order to derive any permanent advantage from 
this important success, it must be followed up by prudent 
measures. It was not a system of devastation which should 
be adopted, but a steady and regular defence. 

This able general was not slow to perceive that the impetu- 
osity of his troops was rather to be ascribed to a sentiment of 
blind revenge than to real or determined bravery, and that it 
would be insufficient to resist the more numerous and better 
disciplined forces which the Christians had at command. 

Nowise dazzled by the victory which he had obtained, he 
knew it was not owing so much to the courage and good con- 
duct of his soldiers as to the advantage of their position 
with an unhoped-for concurrence of circumstances which 


seemed to combine against his enemies. The news of this splen- 
6 
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did victory would be sure to determine such of the Moors as had 
hitherto shown themselves tepid and timorous, to take up arms 
and assemble under his banner in the mountains which had be- 
come, as it were, the cradle of their reviving liberty; but it was 
important to avoid risking the chances of a battle till they pos- 
sessed the means of ensuring a successful issue. One hasty 
move might draw the Moors into difficulties that might not 
only delay their ultimate triumph, but even nullify the effects 
of their first victory. 

Louis de Los Prados was marching against the Infidels at 
the head of a brave if not very numerous army; El Feri 
thought, therefore, that it would be the height of folly to aban- 
don a fortress such as he had in possession, to go measure 
swords in the open country with this new and formidable 
enemy. Mohabed, on the other hand, wished to march at once 
against the Spaniards. El Feri resolutely opposed the project, 
but Mohabed was as vain and arrogant as he was destitute of 
every quality that constitutes an able commander, and he 
could only be persuaded to yield in part to the representations 
of his colleague: he would only consent to defer the execution 
of his plan for two days. El Feri, fearing the ill effects which 
a dispute between their chiefs might have on the army, thought 
it his duty to insist no farther. He hoped that, during that 
short interval, he might prevail on Mohabed to adopt his views 
or otherwise that the Moors would appoint himself to command 
on that perilous expedition. 

On the other side El Feri saw with sorrow and disgust that 
his soldiers were far from conforming in practice to the princi- 


ples they professed. In fact his army resembled rather a 
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horde of undisciplined savages, than true and sincere lovers of 
liberty ; they were actuated more by private animosity than by 
public spirit or devotion to the national cause. He alone, per- 
haps, had taken up arms from a patriotic motive, without any 
mixture of personal interest or desire of revenge. It grieved 
him, therefore, to see that he was not so much the leader of 
brave men anxious to recover their independence, as a troop of 
fawless and refractory mutineers. 

On the evening of that day whose dawn had been so fatal to 
tne Christians, El Feri, absorbed in gloomy thought, was de- 
scending from the top of the Sierra, when a loud noise at- 
tracted his attention, He turned his. steps in the direction 
whence it came, and reached the spot where the brave Alonzo 
fell. 

There, he saw the bloody corpse of the knight placed in de- 
rision against a rock, around which were gathered men, women, 
and children, all greedily feasting their eyes on that doleful 
spectacle. They heaped all sorts of opprobrious epithets on him 
who could no longer hear them; they spat in his face now that 
he was dead, though they would not have dared to look 
him in the face when the light of life wasin hiseye. The chief 
actors in these atrocious reprisals were children and the scum 
of the women who followed the army. The more tender 
and compassionate women are by nature, the more do they 
exceed men in ferocity, when they once depart from the mis- 
sion heaven has given them to assuage the grief and dry the 
tears of those who suffer. 

One of these furies was trying, with horrible curses, to close 


the old warrior’s eyes; another trampled under foot the cross 
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which she had snatched from his bosom; a third, of still more 
hideous aspect, tore the silvery hair from his head, whilst 
others, not content with these outrages, stuck in his lifeless 
body pieces of swords and lances which they had picked up on 
the field of battle. Yet were there some of the Moors who still 
looked on the dead Christian hero with terror, and shrank 
from approaching him, as though fearing to see him start up 
to chastise these sacrilegious wretches. 

Indignant at the sight of this disgusting spectacle, El Feri 
approached nearer, and with a gesture dispersed this crowd of 
harpies, 

“Wretches!" he cried, his eyes flashing fire, “you do well 
to show the full extent of your baseness, You abuse the dead 
body of a man whose very look would have made you tremble 
in his lifetime. Go, you are unworthy the name you bear!” 

The terrified crowd dispersed in silence. But one Moor, 
bolder than the others, exclaimed: 

“Was not this Christian the Mussulmans’ mortal enemy ?”’ 

“Living he was,” responded El Feri, gloomily, “‘ but death 
reconciles the fiercest foes. All hatred must be extinguished 
in the cold grave.” 

“The Moors and the Christians are irreconcileable even in 
the grave.”’ 

“Silence,” cried El Feri, with a threatening gesture, “say 
but a word more, and, by Mahomet I swear! my sword shall 
avenge the honor of the brave but unfortunate Alonzo.” 
Turning, then, to his followers, he gave orders that decent 
burial should be given to the remains of the Christian knight. 

The Moors obeyed the orders of their chief. Having washed 
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the body of the hero, and wrapped it in a white shroud, they 
dug a grave at the foot of the rock where he had defended 
himself so valiantly, and laid him in it with every mark of respect, 
No funeral pomp attended the obsequies of Alonzo; no Chris- 
tian was there to pray for his soul’s weal; nor priests to chant 
the solemn service of the Church; but, though prayers and 
public honors were wanting, Alonzo d’Aguilar received the 
most glorious tribute that a warrior’s heart could desire: the 
tears of his enemy flowed over his remains ; ay! even the tears 
of E] Feri de Benastepar ! 

Meanwhile, the Christians who escaped the massacre, had 
made a precipitate retreat, taking with them in their flight a 
great number of the wounded, and leaving behind a terrible 
monument of their bravery, their courage and their misfortune. 

How imposing is the silence of death succeeding the tumult 
of the fight. The sounds of the trumpet have ceased, and the 
echoes of the mountain are mute. The voice of command is 
heard no more, nor the shout of victory, nor the cry of dis- 
tress, The green sward, late so fresh and smooth, is bloody 
now, and strewn with corpses. Thousands of warriors rest in 
the cold embrace of death; their discolored faces still im- 
pressed with the various sentiments which animated them at 
their last moment. To look at some, one would say they were 
in a gentle slumber, whilst others, by the violent contraction 
of their muscles, announce the fierce struggle which nature 
endured at the final separation of soul and body. All 
ranks, ages and conditions are confounded together in their 
last repose. The snowy locks of age mingle with the dark 
tresses of mature manhood, and the furrowed brow of the vete- 
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ran rests near the rounded face of the youth, who, a few days 


before, left his mother for the first time. Beside the noble ° 


chief is stretched the humble soldier ; their costume alone dis- 
tinguishes one from the other, and even that difference will 
soon be effaced by time, which will reduce both the bodies 
and their covering into dust. The birds of prey will also have 
their share of the murderous fray, and the brave, whose hearts 
throbbed but late with the noblest feelings, will become their 
prey, whilst the loved ones who are left to mourn their fall 


may not have even the poor comfort of weeping over their 


remains, 

The news of the defeat of the Christians and the death of 
Alonzo reached Granada all too soon, for rumor ever travels 
faster when she has bad news to carry. Isabella was over- 
whelmed and dismayed. Victory itself would have been a 
reverse to her, purchased by the blood of the illustrious knight 
whose loss she now deplored; how was it then, when that 
heavy calamity was accompanied by such fearful disasters ! 

In presence of the archbishop, her confessor, and all the 
“nobility, the queen made a solemn vow to wear mourning and 
to sleep on the hard ground till the Moorish revolt was sup- 
pressed and its authors and instigators brought to condign 
punishment, 

She then gave orders for her choicest troops to go and revenge 
the death of her subjects who fell in the Sierra. 


ee 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


CANIERI AT ALHAUZIN—HE SUBMITS TO THE INSTRUCTIONS 
GIVEN BY EL FERI—HE REVEALS TO ULAMALEK THE CON-~ 
TRACT HE HAD MADE WITH LOUIS—NEXT DAY HE Is IN- 
FORMED OF THE RENEGADE’S FLIGHT WITH RODRIGO. 


A snort time after the defeat of the Spaniards in the Sierra- 
Bermeja, El Feri sent Ulamalek with particular instructions to 
Canieri, who had established himself at Alhauzin. The news 
of the great Moorish victory had raised to the highest pitch 
the foolish hopes of the pretender to the throne of Granada, 
His mind was so elated, and his confidence so great in the 
results of the future operations of his friends, that, forgetting 
his secret dread of anything like an engagement, he began to 
talk of putting himself at the head of an army, and going to 
meet the Christians who were then advancing rapidly on 
Alhauzin. 

But Ulamalek brought instructions from El Feri of an op- 
posite nature, and the victor of the Sierra was then regarded 
as the arbiter of the Moorish cause. Canieri, notwithstanding 
the momentary fit of bravery inspired by his presumptuous 
vanity, was to fortify himself in Alhauzin, and prepare a re- 
treat for Mohabed, in case the rash expedition of that chief 
against puis should fail, as El Feri feared it would. 

Deaf to the arguments and advice of the man who could 
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alone retard, if not prevent, the fall of the power already pos- 
sessed by the Moors, Mohabed descended to the plain at the 
head of a considerable force, to give battle to the Spaniards 
and then march on Granada. But Canieri submitted, and 
punctually obeyed the orders transmitted to him by Ulamalek. 

Cherishing a profound admiration of El Feri, he would have 
obeyed him in anything, except laying aside the exterior 
marks of his dignity. He belonged to that class of men who 
are satisfied with the mere semblance of power, leaving the 
reality to others. 

Desirous of giving the renegade an idea of the forces at his 
command, he assembled the garrison for a grand review: no 
one could dispute his talents for the evolutions of a military 
parade. 

“Fine times for the Moors, Ulamalek,” he said with an air 
of self-importance misplaced and therefore ridiculous. 

“True, if they would but last,’’ answered the renegade, in a 
tone of doubt and indifference. 

“What is that you say about lasting ? Look, now, at these 
soldiers, their arms and equipments; see what a warlike air 
they have; think you they will bring disgrace by their cow- 
ardice on the laurels won by their own comrades on the Sierra- 
Bermeja? But you are ever despondent, Ulamalek+ no suc- 
cess, no victory, be it ever so splendid, can brighten your 
brow, even for one moment.” 

‘Pray Heaven, Canieri, that thou mayest not repent counting 
so rashly on the future. Thou knowest the severe penalties 
wherewith the leaders of the insurrection are threateged.” 


‘“‘T know them, but I fear them not. I havea hostage.” 
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“A hostage!” Ulamalek exclaimed with surprise; “ what 
dost thou mean? of whom dost thou speak ?” 

“Of young Rodrigo de Monte-Calvo: he is once more in my 
power.” 

“By what fatality is it that I ever find that youth near 
thee? Methought he escaped in the fire at Alhacen.” 

“ Listen, Ulamalek!—thou hast ever been my best friend, 
and I may say that to thee which I could not say to others. 
Thou didst imagine that chance alone threw Rodrigo into my 
hands.” 

“¢ And what then ?” demanded Ulamalek, sharply. 

“This is thestory. Some days after we had quitted Granada, 
to intrench ourselves in the Alpuxarras, that haughty Christian, 
Louis de Los Prados, took it into his head to get me into his 
power, in order to hand me over to the executioner. Attended 
by a single domestic, he had the audacity to attack mein a 
cavern where he heard I was concealed with some of my Moors. 
The contest was of short duration, as thou mayest suppose. 
Overwhelmed by numbers, Louis was obliged to ask for quar- 
ter. I granted him his life, but I could not grant him his 
freedom. He offered me the half of his fortune as a ransom ; 
I refused it, I then remembered that before the taking of 
Granada, the Count de Monte-Calvo had killed, with his own 
hand, a brother whom I loved. Many a time had I sought to 
avenge his death, but could not succeed. It suddenly occurred 
to me to ask Louis to deliver me his uncle’s son in exchange for 
his freedom. To this Louis agreed, on condition that the 
compact between us should be kept secret from both Moors and 
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Christians; and he pledged himself at the same time not to 
appear in public until he had fulfilled his engagement.” 

‘“‘ Infamous wretch!” exclaimed Ulamalek, indignantly, ‘‘ but 
proceed, Canieri!” 

“Well, under pretence of a journey taken in accordance 
with a vow, he came to the Alpuxarras with his unsuspecting 
young relative, who was found asleep by my people as it were 
by chance.” 

‘““And Rodrigo never suspected the odious traffic made of 
him by his cousin ?” 

‘“‘T think not; at least, he was never heard to mention the 
name of Louis. I have had him questioned by Ben-Hamet, 
and he always answered that he had lost his way in the Al- 
puxarras.”’ 

Ulamalek appeared to ponder deeply on what he heard. At 
last he raised his eyes’ to Canieri, and said: ‘Go on, I pray 
thee. I am curious to know how and by whom the youth was 
given up to thee a second time.” 

“Again by Louis. I wrote the knight a threatening letter, 
in which I reminded him of the terms of our agreement. One 
of its conditions was, that in case he did not give up his cousin, 
I would publish before all Spain the ridiculous and disgraceful 
failure of his foolish attempt on my person. Three days after, 
he brought me back the fugitive. It is true he could not de- 
ceive him on this occasion as he did before; but that did not 
concern us. Let Louis settle the affair with his uncle in the 
best way he can. It suffices for me that I have a hostage 
whom I shall not give up till the Moors recover their inde- 


pendence. I know Don Fernando is in despair; he hath not 
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seen his son since the day of the famous tournament, designed 
by the queen to dazzle the eyes of the Moors, and he knoweth 
not where to seek him.” 

Canieri stopped; his eyes had encountered those of the 
renegade, sparkling with wrath and indignation. 

“Ulamalek, what meaneth this emotion ?” 

“Thou wouldst know, Canieri 7—Well! thou shalt know 
to-morrow.” 

And, casting on the chief a look of contempt, Ulamalek 
turned on his heel, and went into the house occupied by 
Canieri, where he himself had also taken up his abode. 

Long accustomed to the uneven and sometimes capricious 
temper of Ulamalek, Canieri soon forgot that his last words 
contained anything strange or offensive. As the sun was near 
setting he dismissed his troops and took the way to what he 
called his residence. He retired to his apartments without 
thinking any more of Ulamalek. 

His brilliant day-dreams were succeeded by visions no less 
bright and joyous that came to him while he slept. He saw 
before him a long career of pleasure, his enemies vanquished 
and dispersed, and the kingdom of Granada subject to his 
dominion. 

He imagined himself ascending in triumph to the Alhambra, 
when just at the dawn of day, he was roused by the clarion s 
sound. 

Brought back thus to the teality of his position, he asked 
immediately for Ulamalek, to concert with him the means of 
defence ordered by El Feri. © 

“Ulamalek !’ exclaimed Ben-Hamet, to whom Canieri had 
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addressed himself; and he remained silent, like one thun- 
derstruck. 

“Why, yes! Ulamalek, repeated Canieri, impatiently. “ But 
what meaneth this embarrassment : speak ! where is the 
renegade ?” 

“‘ He departed hence during the night.” 

“And whither is he gone? For what purpose hath he left 
the city without having speech of me ?” 

“I know not. It was but this morning that I heard of his 
departure, The guards of the prison, and those at the gates 


allowed him to pass, knowing that he was in your confidence 


and believing that he acted by your orders 

“My orders!” interrupted Canieri, angrily. “But I gave 
himnone. . . . The man hath ever been filled with pride. The 
Christian blood is in him still. He could abjure his faith, and 
betray his country, but not amend his ways. By the mighty 
Allah! he shall learn that my authority is not to be mocked 
with impunity! Went he forth alone 2” 

“No; he took with him the young Christian who was given 
jnto thy hands at the Martyrs’ Mountain, and the valet who 
accompanied him thither.” 

“Treason!” cried Canieri, gnashing his teeth with rage. 
“ Hath Rodrigo again escaped me? And the guards have let 
him go!” 

Then, with the promptness common to oriental despots in 
executing what they call justice, he commanded the guards of 
the prison as well as those of that particular gate of the city 
by which the fugitives had passed out, to be put to death in 
his presence, 
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Having thus got over the first paroxysm of his fury, he 
ordered the best horsemen of his troops to set out immediately 
in pursuit of Ulamalek. 

“Bring him to me dead or alive,” said he, “ then ask what 
reward you please. Whatever it be, you shall have it.” 

“Tf Louis,” continued he, speaking to himself, “ if Louis 
thinks himself quit with me, he is far mistaken. All Spain 
shall know that the proud Lord de Los Prados was forced to 
humble himself before a rebel chief, and was indebted for his 
freedom to infamous treachery.” | 

Whilst thus he mused, the horsemen whom he had sent in 
pursuit of Ulamalek dashed on as rapidly as the hope of re- 
ward or the fear of punishment could make them. But al- 
though they were not in error as to the road taken by the 
renegade on leaving Alhauzin, they could not overtake him, do 
their best. 

Their efforts were as vain as their master’s fury. After a 
long but useless pursuit, the little troop was forced to retire 
before an advancing body of Spaniards, and return to Alhauzin 
to listen to Canieri’s reproaches and imprecations. 

The entire garrison regretted the disappearance of Ulama- 
lek; some because his presence animated their courage ; others 
because they dreaded the tyrannical disposition of Canieri, 
likely to be now worse than ever on account of the treachery 


of his friend. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

- 

RODRIGO SEES ULAMALEK FROM HIS PRISON—HE AND PEDRO 
ARE LIBERATED BY THE RENEGADE—THEY REACH MURCIA 
TOGETHER—ULAMALEK MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN TO DON FER- 
NANDO, TO WHOM HE PRESENTS HIS SON, 


IMMEDIATELY after his arrival at Alhauzin, Rodrigo had been’ 


consigned with Pedro to a prison very different from that of 
Alhacen. This prison was in the upper story of a tower situate 
on the outskirts of the city. The only means of access to it 
was a ladder placed against the wall on the outside. This lad- 
der had been removed, and a whole company of soldiers was 
placed at the foot of the tower, so that any communication 
between the prisoners and friends without appeared impossible. 
Every morning, Pedro let down, inside the tower, a basket 
fastened to a rope, and provisions for the day being placed in 
it, he hoisted it up again. 

On the same evening that Ulamalek accompanied Canieri to 
the parade, Pedro said to his young fellow-prisoner : 

“T must confess, Lord Rodrigo, that you bear your captivity 
with marvellous patience. When I saw you at your cousin’s 
feet, and had to help the Moors to carry you to the cavern, I 
never thought to see you bear up so manfully as you do now.” 

“ Likely enough,” said Rodrigo, ‘but where is the use of 
losing courage. I know, now, why it is that I am here, and I 


am consoled by the thought that my cousin is safe.” 
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“Truly, I admire your devotion to a wretch who 

‘“‘Pyi’thee, speak not of him in such wise, honest Pedro !— 
Remember, he is your lord and master. He has been unfor- 
tunate, it is true, but I am persuaded, that if one knew his 
heart, he deplores the cruel necessity which forced him to 
accept the hard conditions imposed upon him by Canieri.” 

“Tt is well for you to think so, and far be it from me to 
destroy the sweet illusion that enables you to bear the weari- 
ness of captivity.” 

“ Hark! Pedro, methinks I hear men and horses on the 
square.” 

“ God grant,” said Pedro, “ that the sounds portend no new 
danger to us. It must be owned that we are in a singular 
position: we ought to wish success to our own troops; and yet, 
if the Moors had the worst of the battle, they might very pos- 
sibly revenge their spite on us.” 

The thought made Rodrigo shudder, but he quickly recov- 
ered his composure, and drew near the door to listen to what 
was passing on the square. 

“ How unfortunate!” said he, “we are cooped up here as 
in a cave. Our windows are so high that we cannot reach 
them.” 

“T have hit on a plan,” answered Pedro, ‘I am not tall ; 
you are shorter still, but if you will just get up on my shoulder 
you may see what is going on, I am pretty certain.” 

“ Your plan isa good one: let us carry it out without delay.” 

Pedro drew from its corner the couch which served them both 
for a bed, and pushed it over under one of the windows. Having 


then got up on it, he leaned his head against the wall, and laid 
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hold with both hands of a cornice which ran all around the 
chamber. 

In a moment Rodrigo was perched on his back; then stand- 
ing erect on his shoulders, he had the satisfaction of finding 
himself as high as the window. . 

Having cast his eyes in all directions, he said to Pedro: “T 
know not what all that means: I see many troops assembled 
on the square, but I cannot make out what they are doing.” 

“T bet it is nothing more than a review.” 

“Possibly. But what doI see? Oh! I can no longer doubt 
—it is he!” 

“Who is he?” 

“ Ulamalek the renegade, who once before delivered me from 
the hands of Canieri. If I were to call him?” 

“Do no such thing: you would be sure to ruin ms.” 

“Ah! there—he is looking up at the tower. If he could 
only see me !”’ 

“Down! down! Lord Rodrigo! Camnieri might see you just 
as well as he.” 

Rodrigo obeyed ; and having got down again, assisted Pedro 
to put back the couch in its place. 

As night was coming on, they said their evening prayers, 
and with more fervor than usual, the presence of Ulamalek in 
Alhauzin having revived their hopes. They lay down to rest 
and were soon fast asleep. 

Just as Rodrigo wished, Ulamalek had geen him, as he 
passed that way on leaving Canieri, On his return to the 
palace, he immediately repaired to Canieri's apartments and 
began to search busily amongst his papers, Having found 
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cone to which he seemed to attach much importance, he placed 
it in the folds of his girdle and withdrew to the chamber where 
he was to pass the night. But instead of going to bed, he 
seated himself at the open window, apparently stirred by some 
strong emotion. 

It was near midnight when he arose; and going forth from 
the palace, bent his steps towards the tower in which Rodrigo 
was imprisoned. 

“Where is the ladder?’ demanded he in a tone of com- 
mand, addressing the two sentinels who stood leaning on their 
arms, chatting in an under tone, to while away the time and 
keep themselves awake. 

The soldiers, pever doubting but that it was Canieri’s orders 
they were obeying, in giving the renegade admission to the 
tower, hastened to fetch the ladder, and place it against the 
wall. 

Ulamalek mounted alone, and opening the door, which was 
fastened on the outside, he entered Rodrigo’s chamber. 

Rodrigo and his companion, disturbed by the noise, were 
already up and awake, their hearts throbbing with alternate 
hope and fear. 

“Tam Ulamalek the renegade, and I come to set you free: 
follow me, and whatever you may see or hear, say nothing. 
Your life depends on your silence.” 

With these words, he went out and descended the ladder 
first. The others followed close behind, and all three were 
goon standing at the foot of the ladder, face to face with the 
two sentries who regarded them curiously by the light of a 
fire which burned at a little distance. 
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One of them asked Ulamalek if he and his comrade were to 
escort the prisoners. 

“Tt is unnecessary,” replied the renegade, and he led the 
way to the gate. 

The guards who watched there allowed him to pass without 
asking any questions, and after a quarter of an hour’s march 
he stopped at a small hamlet on the way. There he knocked 
at alone house. The door opened, and Rodrigo beheld Mari- 
ana, whom her husband had left there over night with the 
two Moors who had followed him from the Sierra-Bermeja. 

Mariana wept with joy as she kissed the hand which Rodrigo 
held out to her, but Ulamalek gave her little time for indulging 
her emotion; he called the two Moors and ordered them to 
saddle their horses and his. The horses were soon ready, and 
the three fugitives prepared to set out immediately. 

“We shall await thee in Murcia,” said the renegade to his 
wife, in a low voice, then, putting spurs to his horse, he set off 
at a gallop, followed by Rodrigo and Pedro, 

The day was beginning to dawn, when Ulamalek said to his 
companions: ‘We may now slacken our pace: we are out of 
danger.” 

Rodrigo’s heart was too full for words, but he silently re- 
turned thanks to God. The happiness of seeing his father 
again, after so long an absence, and the fear of being forced to 
acknowledge the cause of his captivity, by turns had posses- 
sion of his soul. As for Pedro, his honest face was radiant 
with joy, whilst the features of the renegade were impressed 
with a mixture of grief, satisfaction, shame and remorse, 


Rodrigo would have thanked his deliverer; but Ulamalek 
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begged to be left to his own reflections, so they continued their 
journey in silence. 

The sun was near setting when our fugitives caught sight of 
Murcia in the distance, looking calm and fair through the misty 
haze of evening. Rodrigo was not slow in discovering his 
paternal roof, even through the twilight shades, and his heart 
bounded merrily at the sight. 

He was received at the door by Manuel, the old major-domo, 
whose aged face was the picture of sorrow. 

“Oh! it is you, my young master,” cried the old man with 
sudden animation as he took Rodrigo’s hand, ‘‘ but alas! your 
father ” 

“ What sayest thou, Manuel? what hath befallen him 2? 


“ Much hath he suffered since your disappearance. His ve- 


nerable head is bowed down with grief.” 

Rodrigo covered his face with his hands and began to weep. 

“Do not take on so, Lord Rodrigo! pri’thee do not!” said 
Ulamalek, kindly, “your return will renew his strength and 
bring him back to life. But he must be prepared to receive 
you, and the task devolves on me.” 

So saying he entered the vestibule, and, preceded by the 
major-domo, passed on to the chamber where Don Fernando 
lay. | 

The old knight shuddered as his eye fell on Ulamalek. 

“My lord count,” said the renegade, “you had once in your 


service a man named Castro, and his wife, to whom you were 


P) 


a kind and generous master j 
“ Ay!’ exclaimed the old man in a voice trembling with 


indignation, “ay had I, two wretches who, to save the riches 
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which they owed to my bounty, shamed not to deny their 
faith and betray their country 


‘But who, harassed by remorse, are now willing to ask par- 
don of God and man for their base apostacy.”’ ) 

Whilst Ulamalek thus spoke in a voice quivering with emo- 
tidn, Don Fernando, regarding him attentively, perceived that _ 
tears were in his eyes. 

“Moor,” said he, ‘“ why dost thou weep 2” 

“Oh my good master!” cried Ulamalek, suddenly falling on 
his knees, ‘‘I am that infamous Castro.” 

os Castro !” replied the old man, turning away with a gesture 
of horror. ! 

“Tam very guilty, I know; but if I have forgotten my duty 
to God and my country, at least I have never forgotten your 
benefits.” 

“‘ And what dost thou here 2?” 

“I come with tidings of your son,” 

““My son!” exclaimed Don Fernando, starting up quickly, 

“‘methought he had been killed by the Moors.” 

“Not so; he lives: it will not be long till you have him in 
your arms. He was only a prisoner, and it was I that deliv- 
ered him,” 

“Oh! forgive my reproaches. But wherefore wouldst thou 
remind me of thine apostacy 2. Where is my son ?” 

“He awaits your call in the vestibule yonder,” 

‘‘ Let him come, then! let him come!” cried the delighted 
father; and notwithstanding his weakness he would have 
got out of bed had not Ulamalek prevented him, 

His voice was heard: Rodrigo rushed into the room and flung 
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himself into the old man’s arms where he lay clasped in a con- 
vulsive embrace. 

“My son !_my father!” were the only words that, for some 
moments, either could articulate. 

When their first emotion had subsided, Don Fernando wishep 
to learn from his son all that had befallen him. 

« Permit me to answer for him,” said the renegade, “ his heart 
would not let him tell all the truth.” 

“ Pardon, father! pardon for your nephew!” cried Rodrigo, 
throwing himself at the old man’s feet. 

“What meaneth this?’ demanded Don Fernando. ‘ But 
let us see; explain thyself, Castro! it is thee I will hear!” 

Ulamalek, as we must still call him, proceeded to relate what 
he had learned from Canieri. 

“What!” resumed the old man, after a long pause, during 
which he tried hard to restrain his indignation ; “ did ambi- 
tion carry Louis to the commission of a crime so horrible ?” 

Rodrigo once more raised his clasped hands to his father ; 
but the latter, fixing his eyes sorrowfully on the youth, answered 
him not. “ Father!’ continued Rodrigo in beseeching accents, 
“would you deliver your nephew, my cousin, into the hands 
of justice 7” 

“My child, it is only for the queen to grant pardon: I per- 
mit thee, however, to supplicate her clemency in behalf of the 
criminal. But my duty is to make known to her highness the 
infamy of the man who dared to betray his kinsman and his 
country.” : 

Rodrigo, fearing that further remonstrances from him might 


only tend to retard the old man’s recovery by exciting him 
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overmuch, ceased to speak, and the count agreed with Ulam- ~ 
alek that as soon as his health would permit, they would repair to 
Granada, all together, to lay their complaint at the foot of the 


throne. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


MOHABED ATTACKS THE CHRISTIANS—HIS ARMY 18 CUT 10 
PIECES, AND HE HIMSELF TAKEN PRISONER—CANIERI'S SUB- 
JECTS REBEL AGAINST HIM AND curt OFF HIS HEAD—AL- 
“HAUZIN IS TAKEN BY THE SPANIARDS. ; 


Wuitst Ulamalek is awaiting Don Fernando’s recovery, let 
us return to the Moors, whom we left at Alhauzin. 

Canieri, seeing himself betrayed by the renegade, set no 
bounds to his fury. People shrank with terror from the tiger- 
like ferocity of his looks. Strange phenomenon in human 
nature! Of all the Moors who surrounded him, there was not 
one who did not despise the odious tyrant; and yet they 
trembled before him, and stood as much in awe of the autho- - 
rity with which they had themselves invested him, as if it were . 
of Divine origin. 

The fears of the Moors were for a while diverted by an event 
to which all had been looking forward: the Christians were 
advancing, and Canieri himself was forced to forget his private 
troubles to attend to the public danger. 

The city of Alhauzin, where he commanded, was possessed | 
of a strong garrison and provisions in abundance, and yet he 
could not overcome his apprehensions. Moors were every 
moment coming in, flying before the Spaniards, and, in their 


fright, they represented the Christian army under the most for- | 
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midable aspect. These reports, more or less exaggerated as 
they were, when coupled with the names of the officers in 
command of ITsabella’s troops, caused a general alarm in 
Alhauzin, and those who, a week before, had considered the 
triumph of their cause as certain, were now the first to despair. 

Mohabed descending from the Sierra, boldly directed his 
course to Granada, and soon encountered the small corps com- 
manded by Louis. As soon as the Moors and the Christians 
came within earshot of each other, the former raised a shout 
of joyous acclamation, and the latter replied with their accus- 
tomed war-cry. But there was something in that cry, some- 
thing strange and unusual which made Mohabed’s cheek turn 
pale. It was not alone the desire of glory which then actuated 
the Spaniards; a nobler motive urged them on: they burned 
to avenge the death of their friends and comrades massacred 
in the Sierra-Bermeja. 

Louis saw the enemy approach with evident satisfaction. 
He longed to efface the stain which his unlucky expedition 
against Canieri had impressed on his reputation ; he had little 
faith in the discretion of that chief, and there was reason to 
fear that their infamous traffic might one day come to light. 

The knight had made choice of an advantageous position 
near El Rio-Gordo, and then quietly waited for the enemy to 
advance. Mohabed threw himself on the Christians with the 
most imprudent impetuosity. He never thought of the fatigue 
which his troops had undergone in their forced march, and he 
fancied that the rapidity of their movements and the vigor of 
their attack would suffice to disconcert the Christians. But 
the latter, on the other hand, regarded the rebelsas a holocaust 


t 
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offered to them in expiation of the Sierra massacre, and they 
were resolved to give no quarter. 

Louis commended his people to sustain the fiery charge of 
the Moors without making any move, then to profit by the 
confusion which must necessarily prevail in their ranks to 
attack them inturn. His orders were punctually executed. 
As he expected, the Moors charged in the utmost disorder ; 
the Spaniards kept their sround, but offered no resistance ; 
but on a given signal, they darted on the tumultuous crowd of 
Moors, and bore them down at the first shock. 

A frightful carnage followed ; but it was no longer the 
Christians who fell; it was the Moors, amongst whom a gen- 
eral panic had succeeded to the wildest presumption. Mohabed 
did all that he could to rally his soldiers, but in vain. Terror 
benumbed their faculties, and the Christians obtained a com- 
plete victory with comparatively little trouble. Most of the 
Moors were slain on the field of battle, the rest, with Mohabed 
himself, were made prisoners. Few, indeed, there were who 
escaped to tell the tale of their misery. 

The news of this disaster threw the rebels into the greatest 
consternation. El Feri de Benastepar, orieved, but not sur- 
prised, by the unhappy results of Mohabed’s rashness, imme- 
diately set about repairing them as best he might; but his 
forces were considerably diminished, and he remained more 
than ever convinced of the necessity of confining the seat of 
war to the mountains. 

But if this chief was no more cast down by the defeat of 
Mohabed than he had been elated by his own success, it was - 
not so with Canieri. The rout of El Rio-Gordo, which was re- 
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presented as an irretrievable check, made him conceive serious 
fears for his own safety, and his terror was increased by the 
arrival of the Alcade de Los Donceles, who came most unex- 
pectedly to lay siege to Alhauzin. 

The Alcade commenced operations by sending a trumpet 
with a flag of truce summoning the rebels to lay down their 
arms: an entire amnesty was promised to those who would 
submit and give up their chief, if not, every soul was to be put 
to the sword, and their city reduced to ashes. Hearing this, 
the discontent of the garrison, already strongly excited by 
Canieri’s tyranny, attained such a pitch that that chief lost all 
hope of offering any effective resistance to the besiegers. 

In fact, a conspiracy was soon formed against him, and the 
malcontents, seeing the hopelessness of their condition, came to 
a resolution, which fear of the Christians could alone inspire. 
They gathered in a crowd around the palace, and _ boldly 
demanded that the gates of the city should be opened to the 
Alcade. But Canieri and the other chiefs knowing that they 
were not included in the amnesty, naturally desired to hold 
out to the last extremity, as the surest means of escaping the 
fate destined for them. 

Meanwhile, Canieri had lost much of his pretensions to des- 
potism. Overwhelmed, vile slave as he was, by the danger 
which threatened him, he humbly asked to confer with the 
mutineers. This abject demeanor was in striking contrast with 
his foolish pride of a few days before. This man, so lately the 
terror of all around him, was become so mild, so affable, that 
his enemies could not behold the change without surprise, 
But they were not touched by his despair. The prayers of 
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the tyrant, instead of appeasing, did but increase their hatred 
of him, seeing that they oniy exhibited the full extent of his 
meanness, and his subjects, ashamed of having been so long 
trampled on by a being so contemptible, were deaf to his sup- 
plications, insensible to his sorrow. 

The tumult was at its height when the truce accorded by the 
Alcade had all but expired. No one thought of obeying any 
order of Canieri, who in vain redoubled his exertions to calm 
the fury of the mob. It was then that some of the ringleaders 
proposed, in order to secure the indulgence of the besiegers, 
to put their chief to death, and send his head to the Alcade. 

Most of the garrison adopted this suggestion, and very soon 
the palace was surrounded by a furious crowd, uttering the 
most horrible imprecations, and threatening to burn the guards 
alive if they did not give up the tyrant. » 

Canieri, pale and trembling, wore the appearance of a con- 
demned criminal: he wandered about through the inner parts 
of his dwelling—the only place still subject to his authority— 
seeking some means to elude the fury of his enemies. Flight 
was impossible, for the palace was completely invested by the 
excited populace, and the city by the Spaniards. 

In this frightful position, he cast a sorrowful look on the 
Moors who were still faithful to him, and he shuddered to see 
how few they were. He approached the window with the in- 
tention of addressing some words to his rebellious subjects; he 
was greeted with a shower of stones. He remained some mo- 
ments in an agony of despair, and during that time, he could 
see his former friends deserting him one by one according as 


the danger became more imminent. 
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The outer gate had just yielded with a horrible crash to the 
levers applied to it, and the most furious of the mutineers 
rushed into the palace, traversed the halls and corridors without 
Meeting any resistance, and bent their course towards the 
apartments of the chief. 

Incapable of braving death, by endeavoring to clear a passage 
through his enemies, Canieri awaited, in a sort of stupor, the 
moment when the storm so long threatening should burst at 
length over his devoted head. Once again did he cast his 
haggard eyes around; he was frightened at the solitude in . 
which he found himself. All his people had deserted him, 
with one sole exception: Ben-Hamet alone was still beside 
him. That faithful servant stood facing the door with his 
scimitar in his hand, ready to strike. His face indicated 
neither terror nor surprise ; nothing but dark and sullen 
determination. 

“Ben-Hamet, my best friend!” cried Canieri in anguish, “is 
there, then, no hope ?” 

“None,” said Ben-Hamet, in a sad but firm tone, “none, 
save that of dying like brave Mussulmans. Draw your scimi- 
tar, noble Canieri, and sell your life dearly, as becometh a 
man of your race!” 

Canieri only answered by a piteous moan. The mutineers 
had by this time reached the door of the apartment, and shook 
it violently, each of them desiring to strike the first blow at 
him whom they considered the cause of their ruin. Their 
very impatience delayed the accomplishment of their wishes: 
for as they rushed through those narrow and gloomy passages, 
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some were thrown down and thus formed a barrier in the way 
of the others. 

Suspended, as it were, between life and death, the wretched 
Canieri heard the curses heaped upon him, without power to 
decide on making any effort for his own defence. At last the - 
door yielded to the violent pressure from without, and the rebels 
were face to face with their victim, Canieri beheld the wea- 
pons glittering in their hands; but terror had so paralyzed 
his members that he made not the slightest motion. 

Ben-Hamet advanced and placed himself before his master 
with the desperate courage of a man resolved to die. 

‘‘Ben-Hamet!” cried one of Canieri’s former courtiers, who, 
after being loaded with his favors, was now one of his most 
inveterate enemies, ‘‘Ben-Hamet, lay down your arms; we 
seek not your life.” 

Ben-Hamet made no reply, but with one stroke of his 
scimitar he cut down the traitor, and passing over his body, 
threw himself amongst the rebels. He killed two or three 
more of them; but he fell himself mortally wounded, dis- 
playing the firmness of a true soldier, and the calmness of a 
man who dies in the discharge of his duty. 

Roused to fury by the very excess of his fears, and deeply 
touched by Ben-Hamet’s devotion, Canieri at last drew his 
sword and struck several blows with a vigor which astonished 
his enemies. He was overpowered, nevertheless, and fell 
covered with wounds. 

His head was immediately cut off and fixed on the end of a 
pike, and the rebels were soon seen hurrying tumultuously to 
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the Spanish camp, bearing before them this bloody pledge of 
their submission. 

Alhauzin then became the scene of the most terrific confu- 
sion. Men and women, old men and children, all were huddled 
together in the streets, uttering the most discordant cries, and 
felicitating each other on having escaped the death wherewith 
the Spaniards had threatened them. Many persons ascended 
the walls of the city to watch the hideous procession which 
accompanied the horrible trophy of their victory. 

The Alcade de Los Donceles refused to receive the head of 
Canieri; he sent back those who brought it, and after them a 
sufficient force to keep the Moors in awe, in case of treachery. 
He soon after entered the city, amid the acclamations of those 
who had so lately hoped to withstand his attack. The chiefs 
were already secured, and the garrison, accepting the proffered 
amnesty, evacuated the place and dispersed on all sides. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE COURT ASSEMBLES TO RECEIVE LOUIS—TERRIBLE ACCUSA- 
TION BROUGHT AGAINST THE KNIGHT—ULAMALEK PRESENTS 
THE CONCLUSIVE LETTER TO THE QUEEN—GRIEF OF RODRIGO. 


Tux city of Granada, but late the abode of mourning, had 
once more become the scene of joy and exultation. The 
splendid victory obtained by Louis had revived the hopes of 
the Spaniards, Mohabed a prisoner, Canieri slain by his re- 
bellious people, Alhauzin taken from the Moors, all these cir- 
cumstances left little room to doubt an ultimate triumph over 
the rebels. 

The return of the victorious Louis was eagerly expected. 
The entire court assembled to receive him, and Isabella, sur- 
rounded by the most illustrious knights of the period, would 
offer him in person her felicitations and bestow upon him some 
public marks of her favor. 

The great hall of the Alhambra, where the kings of Granada 
had for ages given their laws, presented on the occasion & 
scene which, though very different from that of olden times, 
was assuredly no less rich, or magnificent. Indeed the splen- 
did accoutrements of the knights and the sumptuous costume 
of-the ladies of the court formed a picture of more than Moor- 
ish grandeur. 

Whilst the whole assembly was in a state of expectation, an 


unusual noise was heard without. 
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' “Justice! justice!” repeated a plaintive and suppliant voice. 
“Tt is with the queen I would speak. . . . . Suffer me to reach 
her presence !” 

The queen was touched by this appeal, and ordered the sup- 
pliant to be introduced. A moment after, there was seen ad- 
vancing with a feeble step an old man clothed in black. Grief 
was impressed on every feature of his aged countenance. He 
was supported by a handsome youns Spaniard, also clad in 
mourning and appearing no less sad and dejected than the 
old man, Behind them walked two men, one of whom was 
arrayed in the Moorish costume. 

There was a dead silence in the hall, each one desirous of 
knowing the cause of this unlooked-for sight. But when the 
old man approached the throne he was immediately recognized 
by all present, the queen herself descended some steps to meet - 
him, whilst the courtiers testified their Sympathy and respect 
by sundry exclamations of pity and surprise. It was Count 
Fernando de Monte-Calvo and his son, followed by Ulamalek 
and Pedro. 

“Yea, truly, it is I,” said the old knight, as he bent his knee 
before the queen, “it is indeed the unhappy Count de Monte- 
Calvo, Ere Igo hence to that unseen world whither my age 
and infirmity call me, I made an effort to revive my failing 
strength to solicit an act of justice from my august sovereign. 
I crave your majesty’s pardon for that I come on a day of pub- 
lic rejoicing to throw a gloom over the joyous scene by the sad 
recital of my wrongs. But I know your goodness will take into 
account the affliction of a father who hath been wounded in 
his tenderest affections,” | 
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Not in vain shall you address your queen, my lord count!” 
answered Isabella, forcing the old man to rise and take a seat 
near the throne. “It is my duty to administer justice, and all 
my time belongeth to my subjects. Speak freely; tell me 
what hath afflicted you, and be assured that no human consi- 
deration shall move me to deviate from the sacred path which 
I have marked out for myself.” 

“ Gracious sovereign,” replied the count, “my confidence in 
your justice is the only solace that remains to me under my 
present heavy affliction. I have been grievously wronged by 
a man who, though calling himself a knight, is unworthy the 
title. Iwill not here allude to the services of my family, but 
I had three sons, all worthy the honored name they bore. The 
two first died as gallant soldiers under the walls of this city, 
and left me with only this youth, the sole stay of my age.” 

The old man turned his tearful eyes on Rodrigo for a mo- 
ment, and continued in these terms : 

“The fate of my two elder sons might well draw tears from a 
father’s eyes; but those tears were not bitter; I had the con- 
solation of knowing that those whose early loss I mourned had 
died for their country and their God. I had thus become 
reconciled to their loss, when a wretch, honored in the world, 
proud of his valor and his credit, had the cruelty to deprive 
me of my last remaining son; and wherefore ? to deliver him 
to the Moors, and so save the brilliant reputation which he 
had acquired——” 

Here the count paused, and a murmur of indignation was 
heard on every side. 

“ My lord,” said the queen, “‘ the foul wrong done you shall 
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not go unpunished. The criminal, were he the first knight in 
the kingdom, the firmest support of my throne, nay more,’, 
she added, throwing a wrathful look around, ‘‘ were he of my 
own blood, he shall not escape the rigor of the laws.” 

An ominous silence followed those words. That brilliant 
assembly, which had come together to secure a victory, was 
now pervaded by a vague and nameless terror. Each one 
feared to hear some dear friend or relative denounced as the 
criminal, 

“‘ Speak!” continued the queen, “‘let all Spain resound with 
the name of this traitor, and if he be not here, he shall be sum- 
moned immediately to appear in our presence, to answer the 
charge brought against him.” | 

‘‘ His name is potent,” said the old man. 

“Not more so than my will,” Isabella nobly replied. 

At the same moment the joyous shouts of the multitude 
announced the arrival of the victorious Spaniards under the 
command of Louis. 

“His name?’ demanded Isabella, with some impatience, 
continuing to address the Count de Monte-Calvo. 

‘Long live Louis! long live the conqueror of the Moors!” 
cried the people who thronged the courts of the Alhambra, 

“Hark! hark!” cried the old knight bitterly as if speaking 
to himself. ‘ Hear you his name prroclaimed by the exulting 
multitude: Louis it is who has caused my misfortune, and he 
cometh hither to receive the hero’s guerdon !” 

“Lord Louis!” exclaimed the queen and the whole assembly 
as it were stupefied. 

“He himself!” repeated Don Fernando, firmly, 
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It were hard to describe the emotion of the queen on hear- 
ing this strange disclosure. The eyes of all present were 
turned upon her with intense curiosity. They knew the impar- 
tiality with which she administered justice; they knew that the 
prayers of the greatest and noblest would be powerless to avert 
from the criminal the punishment due to his crime. 

Meanwhile Louis entered the hall, followed by his principal 
officers and preceded by Mohabed and the other captive 
chiefs. He was advancing towards the throne with the easy 
confidence of a victorious general, when all at once an icy 
shudder ran through him as though he had trod on a serpent, 
and he stopped short in his march. He had perceived the 
group at the foot of the throne. A livid paleness suddenly 
overspread his before animated features, and his confusion 
produced the most unfavorable impression on all the assembly. 
He raised his eyes, however, towards the queen; he was struck 
by the severity of her aspect. The consciousness of his guilt 
prevailed over the spirit of dissimulation so natural to him: 
he tottered on his feet when he tried to move forward, and 
looked around him with a disturbed and anxious eye, as 
though in search of some advocate, some support. 

The shouts of joy and triumph suddenly ceased: it seemed 
as though a funeral pall were cast over that brilliant assembly. 

Making a prodigious effort to recover his composure, Louis 
approached the queen, and assuming a bold and confident air, 
he said: , 

“Gracious sovereign, you see at your feet the rebel Mo- 
habed; deign to accept the felicitations of him who hath 


1 


had the good fortune to take him prisoner 
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‘‘ Ere we can recognize your services, Lord Louis, or receive 
you with the honors due to a brave and valiant knight, you 
have to answer to an accusation which hath been brought 
against you.” 

Louis cast another glance on the group; but as he knew 
not what part Ulamalek was to play, he hoped that it might 
yet be in his power to justify himself by some specious false- 
hood; as for Pedro, he knew that the poor fellow would 
never have the heart to bear witness against his former master. 
He accordingly made up his mind to keep silence until forced 
to speak. 

“Lord Louis,” resumed Isabella, after some moments’ re- 
flection, ‘your silence doth appear to us a tacit admission of. 
your guilt. But first of all, let us hear your accusers.” 

Don Fernando made a sign for Pedro to speak; but, as Louis 
had anticipated, the valet, seeing the serious turn which the 
affair was taking, only stammered some incoherent words, and 
then remained silent. He could not bear to accuse the knight, 
for whom he had always preserved a lingering sentiment of 
affection and respect, notwithstanding all the bad treatment he 
had received at his hands. 

“And you, my young friend,” said the queen to Rodrigo, 
‘“‘what have you to say against your cousin 2?’ 

‘“‘T am not his accuser,” the youth replied, whilst the scald- 
ing tears trickled down his cheeks. “I came hither to bear 
my poor father company, and not to lodge complaints—although 
my cousin. . ... But my father owes his life to him. ... .” 

“True,” interrupted the old man, “but what is that, when 
the wretch preserved my life only to bring shame and misery 
on my old age ?” 
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Tt is I that must speak, then,” cried Ulamalek, abruptly, 
in a voice that struck every hearer. “Don Louis is guilty of 
high treason, and here I stand ready to prove it before all 
Spain. In defiance of the law which prohibits all intercourse 
between Christians and the rebellious Moors, he entered into a 
disgraceful treaty with Canieri!”? 

“And who art thou,” interrupted Louis, “‘ that dares to ac- 
cuse a Christian knight ?” 

“Proud man!” replied the renegade, ‘‘ thy wrath has no ter- 
rors for me, and the humble confession of thy guilt would bet- 
ter become thee than the arrogance wherewith thou wouldst 
“conceal it.” 

“You are silent!” said Isabella, addressing Louis who, look- 
ing contemptuously around, disdained to answer his accuser. 

“Ts it expected,” at length exclaimed the knight, reddening 
with anger, “ that I shall stoop to justify myself on the charge 
of a base rebel, or stake the reputation of a Spanish noble on 
the assertion of a Moor 2” 

“Thou sayest well: I am or rather I have been a rebel; but 
my testimony is none the less true.” 

A smile of satisfaction appeared on the lips of Mohabed. 
That chief knew the renegade, and was well pleased to see 
him place Louis in such a dilemma. 

“Lord Louis,” said Isabella, “ your queen takes pleasure in 
acknowledging her obligations to you; but justice, as well as 
gratitude, is the sacred duty of princes, You are accused of 
treason; nevertheless, we must not condemn you without 
proof.” 

“Tt is just!” exclaimed the renegade; ‘“‘who would be so 
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presumptuous as to accuse without proof the high and mighty 
Lord de Los Prados? Well! here is one which he. himself 
cannot reject.” 

So saying, he sent up to the queen an unsealed letter. 

Isabella started; Louis turned pale and was evidently con- 
founded. He had recognized the letter sent by him to Canieri, 
which the renegade had secured at Alhauzin. 

“ Know you this writing?” demanded the queen, holding out 


the open letter on which all eyes were then fixed. ‘“ Will you 


deny that you promised Canieri to deliver your cousin to him ) 


near the Martyr’s mountain ?” 

“JT have nought to say in my defence,” answered Louis, 
coldly. 

A mixture of astonishment, pity, and horror was visible on 
every face. The court had come together to compliment a 
general on his victory, and the victor was accused and con- 
victed of Waving treated with the enemies of the State to ac- 
complish a grievous crime. 

We shall not attempt to describe the anguish of Rodrigo ; 
and yet he was obliged to hear all that the renegade knew of 
the odious conduct of Louis. But what was his terror when 
he heard the queen solemnly address the assembly as follows : 

‘Qhristians, I bitterly deplore this tragical event, which 
hath changed a day of joy and triumph to one of sorrow and 
mourning ; but justice must have its course. Count de Ten- 
dilla,” she added, turning to the governor of Granada, ‘‘ you 
shall answer to me for the person of Don Louis. Let him be 
kept in close confinement, but with all the respect due to his 
rank, And you, Lord Louis, prepare for a trial, which will 


probably end in capital punishment.” a 
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Rodrigo raised his eyes to the queen’s face with a look of 
piteous supplication, As for Louis, he heard Isabella’s words 
With less of fear than of indignation. 

The most profound silence reigned in the hall long after the 
departure of the queen and her attendants. Mohabed and the 
other prisoners were removed, and Louis followed the Count 
de Tendilla to his palace. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


LOUIS IS CONDEMNED TO DEATH—RODRIGO ASKS PARDON FOR 
HIM, BUT IS REFUSED—PEDRO TAKES A LAST LEAVE OF HIS 
MASTER. 


As the letter produced by Ulamalek was more than enough 
to convict Louis, the knight was condemned as a traitor to lose 
his head on the scaffold. 

This sentence struck terror into all the people of Granada. 
The man who; a few days before, had been the object of gen- 
eral admiration, and who seemed destined for the highest 
honors and most important offices of the State, was then, by a 
sudden reverse of fortune, stript of his glory and condemned 
to a traitor’s death. 

Rodrigo, during the trial, had lost all hope of saving his 
friend. Still, when he heard the fatal sentence, he resolved to 
do his best to obtain at least a commutation of the penalty. 

Several lords had already made intercession for the criminal, 
Isabella replied that she could not in justice interfere with the 
decision of the judges, especially as six Spaniards had lately 
been executed for the same offence. Rodrigo made his ap- 
pearance, and, throwing himself at the queen’s feet, implored 
pardon for his friend with all the eloquence of grief and tears. 
Isabella heard him kindly, but gave him no room to hope. 

Well!” cried the suppliant, almost in despair, “let him have 
his life and be banished !” 
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His tears flowed like rain; he clasped his hands and his 
Whole body trembled. The queen was much affected; she 
could not understand how it was that instead of hating he 
could still love his unworthy cousin; but she could not assuage 
Rodrigo s affliction without failing in that even-handed justice 
which then constituted the glory and strength of the Spanish 
throne. She mildly told him to rise; but the youth was un- 
able to obey. He remained kneeling, still hoping that he might 
at last obtain the favor so earnestly implored, 

‘The queen, wishing to spare him a still more poignant grief, 

told him a second time to rise, but he neither could nor did 
understand the motive of such kind Solicitude. An officer 
just then made his appearance, sent by the governor with a 
roll of parchment which he handed to the queen. The latter 
appeared much agitated, and a ray of ghastly light broke on 
the mind of Rodrigo. 

“In the name of pity!” cried the heart-stricken youth, in an 
agony of despair, ‘in the name of that God-man who died for- 
giving His enemies, sign it not! Oh! not yet—not yet!” 

But it was too late. Isabella had placed her name at the 
foot of the document, and Rodrigo fell senseless to the ground, 

He was carried home in that state to his father’s house, 
where he recovered the use of his Senses; but alas! far from 
being able to console his son, the old man was himself a prey 
to the most violent affliction. ‘ 

The sorrowful day drew to a close, and the people of 
Granada, assembled on the Vivarambla, could not behold 
without horror the instrument of death which was to rob the 
chivalry of Spain of one of its most distinguished members, It 
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seemed as though the entire city were in mourning, as on the 
day when Boabdil announced to the Moors that on the morrow 
they should pass under the Christian domination. Neverthe- 
less, there was not one heard to question the justice of the 
fatal decree. 

A strong guard surrounded the governor’s house wherein 
Louis was confined. His former companions in arms were, 
however, permitted to visit him, which they did in such num- 
bers that his apartment was more like a reception hall than 
a prison. 

Louis appeared highly gratified by these marks of esteem. 
Pride was the original cause of his fall, and that same pride 
was flattered by the general interest which his condemnation 
had excited. 

It was easy to see by his countenance that all hope was not 
yet extinguished in his soul. It seemed to him a thing impos- 
sible that the queen would sign the warrant for his execution, 
He dwelt with satisfaction’ on the high place he had held in the 
queen’s favor and the numerous proofs of regard which he had 
received from her royal hand. To these soothing reminis- 
cences he added the exertions which he knew were being 
made on his behalf by some of the noblest families in Spain, 
and he gave himself up to the sweet illusions of hope. 

He was lost in one of these dreams when the Count de Ten- 
dilla entered his apartment. 

“ Tord Louis,” said the governor, “ I sincerely regret that I 
am now the harbinger of evil; but I know your firmness, and 
doubt not that you will hear with courage the news which I 


have to impart.” 
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* Go on, I pray you,” said Louis with a bitter smile, “leave 
me not so long in suspense!” 

“‘The warrant is signed. You must prepare to die.” 

“Mo die!” repeated Louis with emotion. Then, recovering 
his self-control by a mighty effort, and hearkening only to the 
suggestions of his indomitable pride, he added sternly, and 
with forced composure: “It must be confessed that I have 
reason to be surprised at such a result. I expected, it is true, 
to be banished from Spain, but I thought not that in requital 
of the blood I have shed on the field of battle, the queen would 
condemn me to lose what remained on the scaffold.” 

‘Lord Louis,” replied the count with some asperity, “ you 
are unjust towards the queen. She would make any sacrifice 
except that of duty, to avert your punishment.” 

‘¢ And when is the sentence to be put in execution ?” 

‘To-morrow ; unless you desire a further delay.” 

‘Nay, I would be sorry, indeed, to disappoint the public, 
who are anxious, I doubt not, for the erection of the scaffold 
on which I am to receive the reward of my services.” 

He then folded his arms across his bosom, and began to pace 
the apartment to and fro, affecting the most complete indiffer- 
ence, though inwardly his agitation was excessive. In fact, no 
man can be calm in sucha situation. Pride, it is true, may 
enable him to conceal his feelings, but not wholly to subdue 
them. 7 

The Count de Tendilla watched him anxiously for a while; 
at last he said : 

“In consideration of your rank and services, Lord Louis, 
the queen is disposed to grant you any favor you may choose 
to ask.” ‘ 
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“Truly, that is a great stretch of kindness on the part of 
her majesty,” replied Louis with a bitter sneer. “Well! it is my 
wish to go to the place of execution mounted on my war-horse, 
and escorted by a detachment of my brave followers,” 

“You shall have your wish, and I myself will accompany 
you with my guard.” ‘. 

These words were uttered by the governor in a significant 
tone, giving Louis to understand that if it were his intention to 
disturb the public tranquillity and endeavor to escape he would 
meet with opposition. 

“Now,” added the governor, ‘I must introduce a person 
who much desires to see you.” 

‘“‘ And who is that charitable person ?” 

“Your young cousin Rodrigo.” 

Louis made a gesture of impatience, and replied with freez- 
ing coldness: “I am aware of the interest which my cousin is 
pleased to take in me; butI cannot consent tosee him. I can- 
not, or will not, for reasons known to myself. I desire and 
hope that he will not insist further on obtaining an interview 
which I have already refused him.” 

It was true that Louis had already refused several times to re- 
ceive his young kinsman. All the prayers, all the remonstran- 
ces of his friends could not prevail upon him to change this reso- 
ution, cruel as it was. The aversion with which he seemed to 
regard Rodrigo was, perhaps, owing to a secret remorse for 
what was past, or it might be that the knight would rather 
avoid a scene which could only awaken the most painful 
recollections. 

He showed not the least: repugnance to see Pedro, who had 


. 
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also solicited the favor of being admitted. The poor man 
- came in all trembling, and as soon as he perceived his former 
master, he began to weep. 

He then threw himself at his feet, and embracing his knees, 
said : 

‘“My dear master, I will never riseyfrom here till you grant 
me pardon for the part I was forced to take in your condemna- 
tion. Heaven is my witness that it was against my will I 
did it !” 

“Rise, Pedro, I forgive you with all my heart. Thou wert 
right in saying that thou wovuldst prefer obscurity to the splen- 
dor of a great name. Thou seest what hath come*of mine, 
Go, my friend, and be happy in thine humble lot!” 

“But have you no word for your poor cousin? He is so 
overcome with sorrow. Ah! he will not live long!” 

‘Greet him well from me, and tell him I crave pardon at his 
hands. My intentions were not so bad as they appeared. .... 
But farewell, Pedro, mine eyes begin to wax heavy: methinks 
an hour’s sleep would do me good.” . 

“Holy Virgin!” ejaculated Pedro, as he saw the prisoner 
bend his course towards his bed. ‘‘ Did I ever think that a 
man could sleep on the edge of the grave! There he is going 
to rest, God help him! Now, I am quite snre, if I were in his 
place, I would not close an eye all night long—or all day, 
either, for that matter.” | 

Pedro left the house and returned to the Monte-Calvo palace, 
weeping and wailing, and invoking-all the Saints on behalf of 


his unfortunate master, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


NOBLE SENTIMENTS OF ROMRIGO—MARIANA RESTORES TC HIM 
THE QUEEN'S MEDALLION—HE PRESENTS HIMSELF BEFORE 
ISABELLA, AND HASTENS TO THE VIVARAMBLA WITH A RE- 
PRIEVE—LOUIS IS TOUCHED BY THE GENEROSITY OF HIS 
COUSIN. 


Aut hope had then vanished! the fatal moment was at hand. 
Rodrigo, the unhappy Rodrigo, after a sleepless night, arose 
early, and, leaning against the window in a gloomy reverie, he 
fixed his haggard eyes on the moving crowd in the street be- 
low. The door opened and the Count de Monte-Calvo entered 
the room. 

““My son,” said he, “my dear son, you must leave this 
place.” 

‘¢ And whither go you, my father ?”’ 

“To Murcia.” 

‘Oh father! I pray you let me remain here till the morrow. 
I will go again to the queen; perchance I may be more suc- 
cessful than I was before—her Highness may be touched by 
my sorrow.” 

“YT doubt it, Rodrigo. But why dost thou grieve so for the 
fate of a wretch? Oh, my son! rend my heart no longer by 
the sight of thy tears—he for whom they fall is not worthy of 
them!” 


‘Father, how can I help it? my love for Louis hath ever 
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been stronger than my will itself. I know he hath wronged 
me, but remember, in sacrificing me he thought only of effac- 
ing a stain which he believed he had impressed on the honor of 
Spanish chivalry. Did he not know, moreover, that those to 
whom he delivered me would do me no harm? _ I was to serve 
as a hostage, and a hostage is always.respected.” 

“Heaven bless you, my son, for these generous and noble 
Sentiments, but interpret the conduct of Louis in the most fa- 
vorable view, he is still most culpable, and justice requires 
that he be punished severely.” 

Rodrigo was about to reply, when a young Moor demanded 
admission, and was shown in. 

“ord Rodrigo,” said the lad, ‘I come from Mariana, who 
requests you to repair without a moment’s delay to her house, 
She is too much fatigued by her long journey to present her- 
self before you here.” 

‘‘T follow thee,” said Rodrigo, and he went immediately, 

After passing several streets, they reached the Albaycin, 
where they entered a house of mean exterior. They traversed 
a long and gloomy corridor, at the further end of which was a 
low room, where they found the wife of Ulamalek extended on 
a sort of couch, 

“Pardon me, Lord Rodrigo,” she said, raising herself with 
difficulty, “if I have asked you to come hither; but it was 
not possible for me to go to you. I arrived here but yestereve 
from Murcia, where I learned that you had already set out for 
Granada. I wished to return to you different objects which 
you gave me to keep for you in Alhacen, so that they might 

not fall into the hands of Canieri.” 
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“J thank you, my good Mariana, for your intention,” said 
Rodrigo. 

‘You thank me, but do you know for what? I see you pay 
but little attention to my coming, although I have journeyed 
when ill able to travel. Still, amongst the things which I have 
brought you back, there is one which you seemed to think of 
great value.” 

“Yes, the chain which I received from the queen,” said 
Rodrigo, with a listless and abstracted air. 

“T see grief has benumbed all your faculties, even memory 
itself. Did you not tell me that the queen, in giving you her 


portrait, promised is 


“ Well?” interrupted Rodrigo, rather testily. 

“Well! hath not the moment come to profit by her royal 
goodness 7” ; 

‘‘Q, Heaven! it is true!” cried the delighted youth. “ My 
good Mariana, I thank you sincerely. But give, give quick, 
for time presses!” 

“The execution was not to take place till noon. Neverthe- 
less, it were ill to tarry.” 

So/saying, she took from a package the precious object, and 
gave it to Rodrigo, who pressed it to his lips in an ecstacy of 
joy. But just as he was about to leave, Ulamalek entered. 

“ Hear me, Lord Rodrigo,” said the renegade, ‘“‘ I know your 
purpose and will not seek to turn you from it. But think how 
unworthy of your sympathy or compassion is the man whose 
pride could induce him to betray his country and deliver his 
kinsman to the horrors of slavery amongst the enemies of the 


Christian name,” 
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‘‘T know it; but if religion commands us to forgive our ene- 
mies, how much more are we bound to pardon our friends and 
relatives. You say you have discharged a duty in deposing 
against my cousin: suffer me, in my turn, to do what friend- 
ship requires at my hands!” 

“Go, Lord Rodrigo, go where your heart calls you; I will 
not restrain you. The vengeance which you propose taking 
on your cousin is too noble, too magnanimous not to be 
executed !” 

Furnished with his precious talisman, Rodrigo rushed from 
the house, and ran to the queen’s palace, followed by Ulamalek, 

Meanwhile the people were assembling in -crowds on the 
Vivarambla; all classes of society were attracted thither by 
the novelty of the spectacle about to be presented to their 
eyes. The history of Spain furnished no example of a general 
brought down from his car of triumph to mount the steps of 
the scaffold. 

The whole multitude pitied the fate of Louis; yet with all 
their pity there was seen amongst the lower classes a species of 
satisfaction derived from the thought that before the law @ 
great lord was no more than the humblest Spaniard. 

In the midst of the square rose the scaffold, hung with black, 
as were most of the adjoining houses. A large body of veteran 
soldiers formed a square around the scaffold, whilst patrols of 
cavalry rode along the streets to prevent any commotion. 

The agitation of the people was extreme; but when the 
deep peal of the cathedral bell announced that the funeral 
train was leaving the governor’s house, a solemn silence sud- 


denly fell on the multitude, 
8 
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Louis, who had yet lost nothing of his composure, descended 
with a firm step from his apartment, and proceeded to where 
his escort awaited him. His features expressed no other feel- 
ing than uuconquerable pride and sullen resentment. When 
about to mount his horse, he was met by the Countess de Ten- 
dilla who came, bathed in tears, to bid him farewell. He 
thanked her for the kindness she had shown him, and then 
bounded on his war-horse. Immediately the noble animal 
began to prance and paw the ground as though he were going 
to carry his master to a new victory. 

Louis looked around and was much pleased to see that a de- 
tachment of his own troops was there to escort him, according to 
his wish. They were clad in mourning, as were also his own 
friends and relatives. As for him, he wore his most sumptuous 
apparel, and being resolved ‘to show no weakness, he had as- 
sumed a martial and commanding air. 

The procession moved slowly along amid the silence of the 
multitude that thronged the way, admiring the firmness dis- 
played by the hero of that doleful tragedy. Behind the troop 
came monks of different orders whose solemn chant mingled 
strangely with the clarion’s sound; thus in the same picture 
was seen all that can excite the soul to dreams of glory and 
ambition, together with the most majestic emblems of religion, 
inviting man to despise the pomp and glory of this world and 
direct his thoughis to eternity. | 

Arriving on the Vivarambla, Louis involuntarily shuddered ; 
but he soon recovered: his composure and cast a long look on 
the multitude. He was’’8truck by the air of consteruation 
visible on every face. 

He then alighted from his horse, and after receiving the 
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final benediction of the priest who had prepared him for death, 
he advanced towards the scaffold. At the same moment a 
piercing cry was heard at one end of the square and a horse- 
man was seen approaching at full gallop. 

“Stop! stop!” exclaimed many voices, and immediately the 
crowd opened to make way for the approaching cavalier. 

It was Rodrigo. He rode up to the Count de Tendilla and 
gave him a paper; then, mounting the steps of the scaffold, he 
advanced towards Louis who seemed to belong no more to this 
world, and embracing him tenderly : 

‘“‘ My dear cousin,” said he, ‘ there is still room forhope. If 
I bring you not your pardon, I am, at least, confident that it 
will not be long delayed. I presented to the queen the chain 
and medallion which she gave me at the tournament, and you 
are to appear once more in her presence.” 

Speaking thus, Rodrigo cast a terrified look around, and 
pressed more closely to his cousin’s side as if to protect him, 

The governor then commenced to read the queen’s order, 
and the people soon learned with joy that the execution was 
suspended. Louis, hitherto so insensible to every feeling of 
gratitude, was softened when they told him that it was to 
Rodrigo’s prayers the queen had granted this reprieve. The 
tears stood in his eyes; he pressed Rodrigo to his heart, and 
said in a voice tremulous with emotion : 

* My dear Rodrigo, I am unworthy of being thy kinsman : 
thou art nobly revenged !” % 

A moment after, the knight, leaning on Rodrigo’s arm, de- 
scended the steps of the scaffold, and followed the governor to 
the queen’s palace, whilst the crowd, as he passed along, rent 


the air with joyous acclamations. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


LOUIS RECEIVES HIS PARDON—HE IS STRUCK WITH A POIGNARD 
BY ONE OF CANIERI’S FOLLOWERS. 


Wuen the cortége reached the palace, Louis found the queen 
seated in a vast hall, and surrounded by the same judges who 
had decreed his death. Every vacant seat was soon occupied 
by the lords who had accompanied the knight to the Viva- 
rambla, whilst the hall was crowded with people whom curiosity 
had attracted thither. 

The queen, addressing the judges, related the incident which 
had caused the execution of Don Louis to be postponed. 

‘‘ At the moment when the criminal was about to expiate his 
crime,” said Isabella, “his young kinsman, Rodrigo de Monte- 
Calvo, came hither and presented to me a token which I gave 
him at the last tournament. You must know that in giving it 
to him, I made a sacred promise to grant him any such favor 
as he might choose to ask of me. See now whether, without 
infringing on the inviolable rights of justice, I may wholly remit 
the punishment which Don Louis has incurred, or, in case 
you deem him unworthy of a complete pardon, if I may com- 
mute the penalty of death for another less severe and less 
degrading.” 

The judges put it to the vote, and the president, in the name 
of his colleagues, declared that the queen might, without a viola- 
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tion of justice, exercise that high prerogative of mercy which 
the law allowed her. : 

Isabella, happy in having to grant pardon, announced to 
Louis that the penalty of his crime was remitted, then she 
added: “It is to the generosity of your cousin that you owe 
your life. Any other but himself would have pursued you 
with his hatred; but he remembered that you were his kins- 
man and his friends and, not content with forgiving, he hath 
never ceased to love you. If he could throw an eternal veil 
over your transgressions, he would willingly have done so. Be 
this a salutary lesson for you. Never forget that if lawful 
ambition commonly brings forth glorious exploits, inordinate 
and unbridled ambition ends but too often in ruin and disgrace.” 

Shouts of applause were heard from all parts of the hall, and 
were echoed back from the courts and avenues of the palace, 
where the populace awaited impatiently ‘the result of the 
deliberation. 

Rodrigo appeared to sink under the weight of his joy. He 
looked at his cousin with an indescribable feeling of happiness ; 
it seemed to him as though he had just brought him back 
from the grave. | 

Louis, on the other hand, overcome by the sweet emotions 
of kindness and generosity which, for the first time, filled his 
heart, had been hitherto unable to express his gratitude 
Still, he felt the necessity of saying something. Disengaging 
himself gently from Rodrigo’s fond embrace, he went to throw 
himself at the feet of the queen. 

Every eye was fixed upon him, when suddenly a man darted 
from the crowd. A dagger glittered in his hand, and, before 
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any one could parry the blow, he plunged it into the knight’s 
bosom. Louis tottered and fell at the foot of the throne. 
Rodrigo uttered a piercing cry, and cast himself on the body 
of his cousin, whilst several physicians hastened to the spot, 
and confusion spread throughout the hall. 

The queen alone appeared to preserve her presence of mind ; 
she ordered the assassin to be seized. He still held in his hand 
the bloody weapon, and his face wore the malignant smile of a 
demon rejoicing in the evil he has wrought. 

““God be praised!’ exclaimed one of the surgeons, who had 
been examining the wound, “the knight will not lose his life.” 

“Your art is of no avail,” cried the murderer, “the dagger 
is poisoned !” 

A thrill of horror ran through the entire assembly. 

““Wretch! who art thou?” demanded the Count de Tendilla. 
“ Art thou a Spaniard 2” 

“Nay, Iam not a Spaniard. Ulamalek will tell who I am.” 

He extended his arm towards the renegade, who, seated near 
Don Fernando, regarded the scene with utter amazement. 

“T know him,” said Ulamalek, “he is an emissary of 
Canieri’s.” 

“Say rather a devoted servant of the rightful king of Gra- 
nada. ... Spaniards, hear me! After the treason and flight 
of Ulamalek, on whom my noble master had always counted 
(although the man was never sincerely attached to the Moorish 
faith), I was sent hither to remind him who now lies stretched 
before you, of the engagements which he had contracted and 
demand their re-fulfilment. In case he refused, I was charged 


to reveal his infamy to the world, for you hold it infamous for 
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a Christian to treat privately with the Moors. I arrived here 
at the very moment when the proud knight was condemned to 
a traitor’s death. Finding my mission thus anticipated, I con- 
tented myself with the part of a spectator and accompanied 
him to the Vivarambla. It is hardly necessary to tell you why 

I followed him, when he was brought hither. The murder of 
my royal master Canieri demanded a glorious expiation.” 

Having thus spoken, the Moor resumed his impassibility ; 
but his eyes fixed on the body of his victim as though involun- 
tarily, with a look of ferocious joy, the joy of gratified revenge, 

Meanwhile Louis was approaching his end; but his noble 
face betrayed no weakness. The thick blood oozed slowly 
from his wound, and the dark veil of death gradually over- 
spread his features. He turned his failing eyes upon his mur- 
derer and said in a firm voice: ? 


‘“May Heaven forgive thee as I do! Implore the queen’s 


9 


clemenc 

‘“T have no clemency to expect from any one,” interrupted 
the Moor; ‘‘let them lead me to execution.” 

He cast a last look on Louis who was soon to be but a heap 
of senseless clay, and then, with a firm step, followed the sol- 
diers charged to remove him. 

Rodrigo, overwhelmed with grief, remained kneeling beside 


his cousin, 
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.CHAPTER XXVI. 


ISABELLA PROPOSES TO HAVE ULAMALEK ARRESTED—SHE IS 
DISSUADED FROM HER PURPOSE BY DON ROQUE VALADEZ, 
WHO RELATES THE HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF LANJARON, AT 
THE END OF WHICH HE WAS DELIVERED BY THE RENEGADE. 


AFTER the body of Louis had been removed to his house to 
be. exposed in state, according to the custom of the Spanish 
nobles of: that day, Isabella returned to her palace, and sent 
for the Count de Tendilla. 

The count hastened to obey the orders of his sovereign, but, 
instead of coming alone, he brought with him his only son, 
Don Roque Valadez, who, being taken prisoner at the siege of 
Lanjaron, had at length succeeded in returning to Granada, 
and desired to be presented to the queen. 

‘“My lord count,” said Isabella, addressing the governor, 
‘this Ulamalek, on whose testimony Don Louis was convicted, 
doth he not appear to you a suspicious and dangerous charac- 
ter? Do not his attempts against our power, and the evil he 
hath done unto our brave Spaniards, demand a public investi- 
gation, ere he be admitted to enjoy the benefit of the amnesty 2 
Would it not be advisable to secure his person ?” 

“T would have done so,” answered the governor, “were it 
not for the assurance given me by the Count de Monte-Calvo 
that he had done much to exculpate himself as the accuser of 
his nephew and the deliverer of his son.” 
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‘Will your majesty permit me, also, to become his advo- 
cate?” added Don Roque, “ for I owe my life to him,” 

‘ Willingly, sir knight,” replied the queen with that winning 
sinile which appeared on her lips when there was question of 
mercy or forgiveness, ‘ But would you first satisfy my curio- 
sity and tell me what you know concerning that extraordinary 
man whom one knows not whether to hate or admire 2” | 

“Your majesty knows already the particulars of the siege of 
Lanjaron.” 

“Proceed, nevertheless,” interrupted the queen; ‘‘we can 
never weary of hearing the exploits of Spanish arms, 
Besides,” she added, “‘ my godson, who hath just arrived from 
Toledo, will hear with pleasure the story of that memorable 
siege.”’ 

“ Being sent by the Alcade de Los Donceles to reconnoitre 
the defences of Lanjaron before undertaking the attack of that 
place so important for the rebels, I was so imprudent as to ad- 
vance too far, and fell into an ambuscade with three cavaliers 
who accompanied me. 

“ Brought before El Negro who commanded the fortress, I 
was loaded with chains; but instead of being shut up ina dun- 
geon, I was condemned to follow the commander wherever he 
went. What his intentions were in acting so, I cannot say. 

“El Negro was of low extraction; but his martial qualities 
and the services he had rendered to the cause of Islamism during 
the wars of Granada had won for him the confidence of his peo- 
ple, so that he was appointed to the important post which he 
then occupied. His manners were simple and unpretending, so 
that he would have been much beloved by his soldiers were it 
not for his too great severity. 
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. “ Meanwhile the Alcade’s troops had completely surrounded 
Lanjaron, and by cutting off thus all communication between 
that place and the rebels of the mountains, had reduced it to a 
state of the utmost distress. ? 

‘In this extremity, El Negro, whom'I was obliged to follow 
everywhere like his shadow, assembled the garrison, and by a 
discourse, short indeed but full of enthusiasm, he endeavored to 
impress upon his soldiers the importance of keeping posses- 
sion of Lanjaron till such time as the other Moorish chiefs 
should have concerted their means of defence and attack. 

“This harangue had all the effect which the orator could 
have desired. It was received with loud acclamations, and for 
some time the besieged vied with each other as to who should 
give the greatest proofs of courage and perseverance. 

‘“‘ But being soon driven to extremity by famine, they thought 
it their duty to make a last effort. They sallied forth and 
fought with desperation, but they were repulsed with loss, and 
this repulse. discouraged even the most intrepid, whilst the 
populace began openly to murmur against the vain obstinacy 
of their chief 

“‘Grieved, but not disheartened by these signs of discord, El 
Negro maintained his composure, and persevered in his pro- 
jects. He employed all the means in his power to secure the 
fidelity of his troops; some he appeased by hopes and pro- 
mises, others he punished with the cruelty of a ferocious 
beast. 

‘‘ Three hideous and bloody heads were already hoisted over 
the battlements; yet this penalty inflicted on the leaders of 
the revolt, although it frightened the malcontents, could not 


succeed in reviving their courage. 
li 
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“The garrison grew smaller day by day, and those whom 
famine ‘and the Christian arms had spared thought only of 
capitulating. Some of the inhabitants had sent a messenger 
secretly to the Spanish camp, and they were assembled await- 
ing his return when El Negro appeared suddenly in their 
midst, | 

«Traitors! he cried in a rage, ‘what meaneth this assem- 
bly ? What is your purpose ?” 

«Mo surrender to the Christians,’ replied the chief man 
present, thinking he had nothing more to fear from El Negro. 

_ “*Wretch! exclaimed the commander, ‘thou, at least, shall 

never enjoy the fruit of thy treachery !’—and drawing his ter- 
rible scimitar, he clove the unfortunate man to the shoulders, 
and his body rolled to my very feet. The assembly, as terrified 
as I was myself, kept a dead silence, whilst El Negro looked 
round with a menacing aspect, his trembling lips foaming with 
rage, 

“Get you hence!’ he cried. ‘Give up a cause which you 
are as unworthy of as unfit to sustain. Go, accept the dis- 
graceful pardon offered by your enemies. I will remain here 
alone, to show posterity what can be done by a Moor who is 
Bet renio of his name; a Moor who remains faithful to the 
trust reposed in him; faithful to honor and patriotism !’ 

‘*So saying, he went to seek his standard, and ascending 
rapidly to the top of the fortress, he placed himself under the 
three blackening heads, . 

“The garrison, disgusted at this revolting spectacle, ran 
immediately to open the gates to the Christians, whilst the chief 
walked sadly to and fro onthe ramparts. The Christians, 
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admiring his courage, and, willing to save his life, sent a her- 
ald to invite him to lay down his arms. El] Negro received 
the message with a smile expressive at once of contempt and 
despair, and throwing down the shield which, according to 
custom, was offered him in token of peace, he trampled it 
under foot. 

*“* ¢ Go,’ said he to the herald, ‘ bear back that answer to those 
who sent thee hither.’ 

* And folding his arms on his chest, he resumed his melan- 
choly walk. The Alcade advanced to the foot of the walls. 

*““* Yield thee, Moor,’ cried he to El Negro, ‘thou hast done . 
thy duty; more thy nation cannot require at thy hands. Yield 
thee and accept a pardon!’ 

“€ Never,’ answered El Negro, proudly, ‘ never will I yield to 
Christians. Boast not too much of thy victory, for if I am con- 
quered, it is not by thine arms, but the treachery of my people. 
I leave to El Feri the care of avenging my death.’ 

‘“‘He spoke, and grasping the banner with both hands, he 
sprang from the height of the tower. His body was dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below. 

“Standing at a neighboring window, I had been witness of 
alt that passed, and had heard the last words spoken by El 
Negro, when the two guards who had been placed in charge 
of me at the beginning of the siege dragged me roughly away 
and conveyed me to a cavern underneath the castle. Here we 
journeyed for a quarter of an hour, when we came to an open- 
ing somewhat like a well; through this we ascended, and 
found ourselves in the midst of a thick forest, so overgrown 
with brushwood as to be almost impassible. 
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“We contrived, however, to prosecute our way, and after 
walking till nightfall we met Ulamalek. 

““You must let the knight go free,’ said the renegade to my 
guards in a tone of command; ‘strike off his chains !’ 

“““ We receive orders from no one, not even from thee, Ula- 
malek, when they are contrary to the interests of our cause,’ 

“Ulamalek insisted, and my guards thought it their duty to 
have recourse to their arms. Strong as they were, however, 
their adversary was stronger still, and found little difficulty in 
overcoming them. He slew them both, one after the other, 
and then took off my chains and conducted me to a neighbor- 
ing cottage inhabited by some Moorish peasants. He com- 
mended me to their care, and after warning me repeatedly not 
to venture forth too soon, he departed and I saw him no more. 

“T was well treated at the cottage, and hoped soon to be 
able to return home, when I was attacked by a severe illness, 
the effect of my wounds. The honest peasants amcngst whom 
I was did all they possibly could for me, and if I was forced 
to languish so long far from friends and country, they certainly 
were not to blame. At length my wounds healed up, and my 
health was so far restored, that I thought myself able to under- 
take the journey, especially as it was nota long one. It was 
my kind host that brought me to the very gates of Granada, 
I would have given him money, but he refused to accept it, 
saying that he could not receive payment from a ‘lodger who 
was recommended by Ulamalek.”’ 

This recital appeared to interest the queen very much, and 
she resolved to send for Ulamalek in order to hear his story 


from himself, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


IMPRESSION MADE ON THE PEOPLE OF GRANADA BY THE DEATH 
‘OF LOUIS—-EL FERI APPEARS AGAIN FOR A MOMENT ON THE 
SCENE—ISABELLA RECEIVES ULAMALEK AND MARIANA—THE 
RENEGADE RELATES HIS HISTORY AND RECEIVES HIS PAR- 
DON FROM THE QUEEN—FUNERAL OF DON LOUIS. 


During the three days that the mortal remains of Louis 
were kept in state, the chapel where the body lay was 
neverempty. Knights and ladies of the highest quality arrived 
every moment, and the people were seen flocking in crowds. 


Yet it was not curiosity that drew so many thither, it was the 


deep impression made on the townspeople by the tragical end 
of the valiant Lord de Los Prados, whom they had seen within 
a few days triumphant, accused, condemned to a traitor’s death, 
received back into favor, then falling at last beneath the stroke 
of a base assassin. 

At sight of that body once so fair to look upon, then pale, 
and livid, and ghastly, one could not help recognizing the hand 
of divine justice which had struck down the perjurer at the 
very moment when he was escaping the justice of men; and 
this sentiment was not only common to the Christians, it was 
also shared by the Moors. They, too, perceived the hand of 
God in the fatal blow which had so suddenly terminated the 
glorious life of the Spanish hero. 
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Being debarred from entering the palace, the Moors assem- 
bled in groups in the streets, and chatted amongst themselves 
in low, cautious tones, so as not to awaken the suspicions of the 
Christians. 

One of these groups was composed solely of young people. 
Animated by that thoughtless zeal which belongs to inexpe- 
rienced persons, they pretended that the death of Louis was a 
warning given by Heaven to the Moors that they might not be 
discouraged by the successive reverses they had lately en- 
countered, 

“ God is great,” said one of them, who belonged to that class 
of Mahometan monks called Santons, who enjoyed amongst the 
Moors a great reputation for piety. ‘If he has delivered us 
to the mercy of the Christians, it is but to chastise us for our 
Sins, a8 was said by our unhappy King Boabdil; but his anger 
will not last for ever. Why did he employ a Moorish hand to 
punish a felon knight, if not to let us see that it is for us to 
chastise in our turn the wretches who have dared to profane 
our mosques and drive us from our homes?” ..... 

He was continuing in this strain, when he was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a piercing glance from a Moor of lofty stature 
who had stopped at a little distance to hear him. This Moor 
had his turban drawn down over his brow, whilst the lower 
part of his face was concealed by a shawl muffled around his 
neck, so that scarce anything was seen except the eyes. 

*‘You reason like a young man,” said he to the Santon 
in a deep voice which appeared disguised. ‘ That our sing 
may have drawn down upon us the evils which have over- 
whelmed us during this war, I will not deny. But let not the 
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Moors hope to see the throne of Granada rise again. The 
sway of the Crescent is over in Spain; the cross shall replace 
it evermore on the brow of Spain’s rulers, It is not the will 
of God that his servants should honor Him on European ground, 
it is on the soil of Africa that he awaits the homage of all those 
who deserve the title of believers.” 

The young people regarded each other for a moment with 
surprise not unmixed with fear. They turned once more to 
try and discover who the mysterious stranger might be, but he 
had already disappeared. 


“It is El Feri!” said the young Santon, suddenly turning 
pale. 


But the name of El Feri had reached the ears of a patrol 
passing at the moment, and the young men, seeing the soldiers 
eyeing them inquisitively, thought it best to Separate. 

Soon after a carriage was seen to arrive drawn by eight 
mules and bearing the mourning livery of the royal family. 
The crowd made way, and the carriage having stopped at the 
door of the Los Prados palace, Don Juan, the king’s son, 
stepped out, he, too, having come to pray for the soul of the 
deceased knight. 

When he had resumed his seat in the carriage, Don Juan 
drove direct to the house of Don Fernando. Going in, he 
found Rodrigo leaning on a table, his head resting on his hands, 
and his face bathed in tears. 

Having saluted Don Fernando, he advanced towards his son, 
who had risen on his entrance, and said: 

“My poor young friend, it was but yesterday, on my return 
from Italy, that I came to learn thg severe trials it has pleased 
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Heaven to send you. I shall not attempt to control your grief 
by vain words, for religion alone can console you; but you 
will permit me to divert your thoughts awhile from your 
gloomy reflections by asking you to bring us Ulamalek, whose > 
story my mother would wish to know.” 

Rodrigo was unable to articulate a word. Don Fernando 
was obliged to answer for his son. 

“We will follow your highness,” said he to Don J uan; ‘Sher 
majesty’s desire is entirely in accordance with my own, and I 
hasten to obey her orders.” 

An hour later, Don Fernando and his son, with Ulamalek 
and Mariana, were introduced by Don Juan into the apart- 
ments of Isabella. 

No sooner had Mariana perceived the queen than she fell to 
the ground fainting under the weight of her sorrow. Ulamalek 
tried to raise her, but she was not able to keep her feet. 
Isabella, moved at the sight, forgot that she had women at her 
Service, and moved forward a seat with her own hands for 
Mariana, & 

“Compose yourself, good mother,” she said in a trembling 
voice; “it is not to reproach you that I have brought you 
hither. What right have I, a poor sinner, to bear hard on the 
faults of others 2?” . 

“Our crime hath been great!” exclaimed Mariana in a voice 
choked with sobs. 

“My friends,” interrupted the queen, “if God willeth not 
the death of the sinner, but rather that he be converted and 
live, how can a frail creature such as I refuse mercy? Be 


reconciled with your God whom you have denied, return to 
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the communion of our holy mother the Church from which 
you have unhappily separated, and I will forget that you have 
been traitors to your sovereign and to your country. In call- 
ing you before me, I simply desired to learn from yourselves 
the story of your fall, the cause of your repentance. Speak, 
Ulamalek ; I listen.” 

The renegade wiped his eyes, for he, as well as his wife, 
had been touched by the mild and gracious demeanor of the 
queen. He then commenced as follows: 

‘“‘T was employed as steward in the household of the Count 
de Monte-Calvo, when Donna Inez, his wife, gave birth to her 
last son, Rodrigo. The poor lady died a few days after, leav- 
ing her infant in such a state of weakness that the afflicted 
father had no hopes of preserving its life. Mariana was en- 
trusted with the care of the babe, and by her constant and 
unwearying attention she succeeded in bringing it back from 
the verge of the grave. 

“ Desirous of proving his gratitude to Mariana for the preserv- 
ation of his son’s life, Dén Fernando established us in a lucra- 
tive business in the city of Zahara, where both Mariana and I 
had first seen the light. Our affairs prospered beyond our 
hopes; but, at the same time, our success excited the jealousy 
of certain merchants of the same city who remembered our 
obscure condition before we went to Murcia. They sought to 
injure us by circulating many injurious reports which I dis- 
dained to notice. Soon, however, I began to feel the fatal 
effects of these odious machinations, and I resolved to take a 
signal vengeance on my enemies, Unfortunately, the oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself, 


* 


* . 
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** Muley-Aben-Hassan, who then occupied the throne of Gran- 
ada, having learned that the fortress of Zahara was unaccount- 
ably neglected by the Spanish government, approached the 
city unperceived by a night-march through the mountains. 
He found the walls of the city and the ramparts of the castle 
deserted by their defenders, who had been driven from. their 
posts by a violent storm which had, on the other hand, enabled 
him to accomplish his object. Having scaled the walls with- 
out any trouble, he fell upon the inhabitants and put them to 
the sword before they had even suspected the impending 
danger, 

““T was one of the first awoke by the cry of alarm: ‘ The 
Moors! the Moors!’ and I asked to be brought before the 
chief of the infidels. It was Muley who received me. Having 
obtained from him a promise to leave all my goods untonched, 
I showed him the place where my rivals had concealed their 
treasures at the beginning of the war, fearing an attack from 
the Moors. Muley thought that fear and self-interest were the 
only motives I had in making this disclosure, and I left him in 
that persuasion. A short time after, I set out with him for 
Granada, taking with me all my wealth, 

**T then discovered the depth of the abyss into which I had 
* been hurried by my thirst for vengeance. Not content with 
the treasures whith I had been instrumental in procuring for 
them, the Moors further insisted that I should renounce the 
faith of my fathers. By a just punishment from God my un- 
derstanding was darkened, and notwithstanding the tears and 
prayers of my wife, I consented to do all that was required of 
me, Before the principal mosque of Granada I trampled 
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under foot my Saviour’s Cross. I was so base as to compel 
Mariana to follow my example. But when her turn came to 
pronounce the impious words she tottered and fell to the 
ground, The Moors insisted on no further renewal of this 
terrible trial, and suffered us to go in peace. 

“But ever after I felt within me the gnawing worm of con- 
Science, a reproachful voice which nothing could silence, and 
there was neither peace nor rest forme. The treasures which 
I thought to save by my apostacy were taken from me during 
the troubles which preceded the final fall of Granada. Instead 
of opening my eyes, I tried to plunge deeper and deeper into 
darkness; my first indifference was replaced by a fierce hatred 
of the Christian name, and with oaths which only the demons 
could suggest, I pledged myself to uphold the cause of the 
Moors, whatever might be the result of their efforts to recover 
their independence. 

‘All this time my poor wife ceased not to pray for me; and 
when she saw me disposed to hear her, she reproached me so 
mildly and with so many tears for the crime I had committed, 
that it was only the fear of being set down as a coward by the 
Moors that withheld me from asking pardon. It was owing to 
her entreaties that I never shed Christian blood, save on the 
field of battle, and defended as many of them as I could when 
taken prisoners, 

“TI met Don Rodrigo at Alhacen. The sight of him reminded 
me of all that I owed to his father, and so I contrived to free 
him from captivity a8 soon as opportunity offered. I found 
him again at Alhauzin, and learned at the same time what had 
taken place between Don Louis and Canieri regarding this 
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unfortunate youth. The indignation which I felt on discover- 
ing this new villany gave a fresh impulse to the remorse by 
which I was agitated. I was ashamed of having lent my arm 
to such a wretch as Canieri, and so I left him, taking with me 
the son of my benefactor, and thinking only of asking pardon 
publicly of God and man for the many and grievous crimes 
which I had committed.” 

When Ulamalek had ceased to speak, Isabella arose, her 
eyes full of tears, and said: 

yay evant you both the pardon which you ask of your queen ; 
neither will the Lord refuse His, for He is the God of mercy. 
For myself, I will do what in my power lies to make you forget 
your misfortunes,” 

Penetrated with the liveliest gratitude, Ulamalek and his wife 
cast themselves on their knees before the queen and kissed the 
hem of her robe, bug unable to express the fulness of their 
joy otherwise than by tears. They then retired with Don 
Fernando, the queen wishing to keep Rodrigo near her for 
some time longer, his affliction having excited her warmest 
sympathy and compassion. ; 

Next day the funeral of Don Louis took place. All the 
nobility of Andalusia, brought to Granada by the news of his 
death, wished to accompany his remains to the cathedral where 
his obsequies were celebrated. The vast edifice was hung, 
throughout its whole extent, , with black drapery adorned with 
gold and silver, and in iheu midst of the nave was erected a 
magnificent catafalque, surrounded by the arms of the house 
of Los Prados. More than two thousand tapers burned on 
the altar, the cornices, and around the catafalque, 
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It was on a chariot decorated with all knightly emblems 
that the coffin was brought to the cathedral. The chariot was 
preceded by the same troops who had escorted the knight to 
the scaffold, followed by all the members of his noble family. 
Amongst them was seen the Count de Monte-Calvo, leaning on 
the arm of Don Juan. The deep sadness imprinted on his 
face, his tottering step and head bowed down with sorrow, all 
inspired the beholder with pity. But Rodrigo was not there. 
The queen had insisted on his remaining with her till the end 
of the service. . 

When the obsequies were over the funeral procession re- 
turned to the house of the deceased. The coffin was lowered 
into the family-vault beneath the chapel. The usual prayers 
were recited, and then the mournful assembly separated in 
silence, each taking his own way through the crowds of Moors 
and Christians who blocked up the streets. 

% 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


APOSTOLIC ZEAL OF FATHER MIGUEL—HE HEARS THE CONFES- 
SION OF ULAMALEK AND MARIANA—THEY ARE BOTH RECEIVED 
BACK INTO THE CHURCH—MARIANA DIES, AND ULAMALEK 
RETIRES INTO SOLITUDE. 


Our readers may remember that some days after the arrival 
of Rodrigo at Alhacen, a Franciscan monk was rescued by 
Ulamalek, from the hands of a furious mob, at the very 
moment when, with Canieri’s connivance, he was about to fall 
a victim to his charity and zeal. -Father Miguel, as this vener- 
able monk was called, had been subsequently promoted to one 
of the highest dignities of his order, in the new province of 
Granada, but he continued none the less his arduous and unre- 
mitting exertions for the conversion of the Infidels. 

With no other escort than one of his brethren, he visited the 
towns and villages of the Sierra Nevada, everywhere announc- 
ing the word of God, and specially calling upon renegades to 
repent and do penance. At his voice, the Moors gathered 
around him, and he exposed to them in such glowing colors the 
sublime beauties of the Christian religion, that he never retired 
without having persuaded some of his auditors to ask for bap- 
tism. The truth was that, since the conquest of Granada by 
the Spanish army, and especially since the failure of the last 
grand attempt organized in the Alpuxarras, the faith of the 
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Mahometans in the eternal duration promised to their empire 
had been much shaken, and hence it became comparatively 
easy to convince them of the absurdity of their doctrines. 

Father Miguel was returning from one of his apostolic jour- 
neys on the banks of the Douro, and it so happened that he 
arrived in front of the Los Prados mansion, at the very moment 
when the funeral train was issuing forth, sad and silent; he 
stopped to ask what it meant, when all at once he saw Ulamalek 
and his wife fall at his feet. 

The Franciscan remembered the features of the renegade, 
and guessing what was passing in his soul, he raised him up, 
saying : 

‘My son, your place is notat my feet, but in my arms. Did 
* T not tell you truly that God would not suffer to go unrewarded 
the service rendered by you to his unworthy servant? Nota 
day hath passed since without my praying for you, and I thank 
Heaven that my prayers are now heard.” 

Turning then to Mariana, who was weeping and sobbing, he 
added : 

“Daughter, you, too, have sinned; but take courage, for of 
you may be said what the Saviour of the world said to the peni- 
tent Magdalen: ‘ Many sins are forgiven her, because she hath 
loved much.’ Come, children, come, the Lord is waiting for 
_ you. His goodness is infinitely greater than your sin hath 
been, and He solemnly assures us by the mouth of His prophet 
that ‘on what day the impious should do penance, He would 
no more remember his sins,’ ”’ 

Encouraged by these mild words, Ulamalek and Mariana 
arose and followed Father Miguel to the Church of the Con- 
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vent where he had fixed his residence. There, kneeling before 
him whom they regarded as the minister of Divine justice, 
they humbly confessed their crime; and the confession was 
accompanied by such evident marks of repentance, that Father 
Miguel, who, as penitentiary, had power to absolve in reserved 
cases, would not defer a moment the absolution for which they 
had not dared to hope. ' 

As to their public reconciliation with the Church, Father 
Miguel thought it his duty to confer first of all with the Arch- 
bishop of Granada, The latter was already made aware of the 
queen’s intentions. 

““T desire,” said Isabella to the prelate, “‘ that this ceremony 
may be performed with all possible splendor. Ulamalek has 
occupied so high a position amongst the Moorish chiefs that — 
we can by no means treat him as an ordinary apostate. I 
myself will assist at his abjuration, with all my court.” 

In accordance with the pious wish of the queen, the walls of 
the Cathedral were no sooner stripped of their funeral drapery 
after the obsequies of Don Louis, than the Church was deco- 
rated with all the pomp usual on great ’solemnities. 

The next day’s sun had not yet appeared above the snowy 
peaks of the Sierra, when the vast edifice was already filled | 
with the faithful, whilst the square in front was crowded with 
Moors of all ranks, who appeared as much interested in the 
ceremony as the Christians. 

To make the greater impression on their uncultured minds, 
as they might not enter the sacred precincts, the portico was 
hung with’ the richest stuffs, over which ran garlands of 


flowers; to these were added branches of orange and myrtle 
g 
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the scent of which, mingling with that of the incense, perfumed 
the air around. A detachment of troops commanded by noble 
knights was stationed on the steps, but it was easy to see by 
their bearing that they were there for another pirngse than 
that of maintaining order. 

As soon as Isabella and her suite had. taken their places on 
the platform erected within the church, a long procession of 
monks was seen to arrive. In the rear walked Ulamalek and 
Mariana, still clad in their Moorish costume. Mariana ap- 
peared to walk with difficulty, supported by the Countess de 
Tendilla and another lady of the court, whilst her husband 
was accompanied by Father Miguel, Pei, and the Count 
de Monte-Calvo. 

On reaching the portal, the two renegades knelt down. The 
Bishop advanced to meet them and asked what they desired. 

Ulamalek answered for himself and his wife: 

““We humbly ask to be again admitted into the Church from 
whose fold we have unhappily wandered.” 

‘Is your repentance sincere?” pursued the bishop. ‘Do 
you feel disposed to worship anew that God whose image you 
have trodden under foot ?” 

“We do, as Heaven is our witness. Our only desire is to be 
reconciled with Jesus Christ whom we recognize as the Son of 
God and the Redeemer of mankind.” 

Ulamalek then made his abjuration, and, remembering that 
it was almost on the same spot he had taken those tremendous 
oaths which were to bind him forever to the cause of Islamism, 
he spoke in a voice so loud and clear that his words were 
heard all over the square, the deepest silence prevailing 
amongst the people, 
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Mariana having repeated the same formula, she and her 
husband were clothed with the white tunic given to catechu- 
mens when they present themselves at the baptismal font. 

Seeing the impression made on the Mahometans by this 
ceremony, Father Miguel thought himself bound not to 
neglect such an opportunity of speaking to them concerning 
the God of Christians and the sublime doctrines bequeathed by 
Him to men. But even this was not enough for his zeal; after 
having addressed the Infidels, he would also exhort the Chris- 
tians, and, having entered the church with Ulamalek and his 
wife, he ascended the pulpit. There, he spoke so fervently 
and so eloquently of the happiness of those who, being brought 
up in the true faith, endeavor to conform their lives to its 
teachings, that he drew tears from the eyes of all who heard 
him. 

The bishop then ascended the altar to offer up the August 
Sacrifice. After his own Communion, he descended with the 
Sacred Host, and presenting it to the new Christians : 

“‘ Receive,” said he, ‘‘ the body and blood of that God whom 
you have called to witness the sincerity of your return to the 
faith. May you never forget the gratitude and love which you 
owe Him for the favor He has done you!” 

Burning tears coursed each other down the cheeks of 
Ulamalek and Mariana, and their eyes sparkled with newly- 
awakened joy and hope. 

After the Ze Deum which concluded the ceremony, the 
Count de Monte-Calvo brought the two converts home to his 
palace. Buta change was soon perceived in the countenance 
of Mariana; the delightful emotions of the day had exhausted 
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her little remaining strength, long since undermined by sorrow 
and remorse. Her heart beat violently, and her breathing 
became much obstructed. s 

“My kind husband,” said she to Ulamalek, ‘“ my presenti- 
ment did not deceive me: I am going to die. Blessed be 
Heaven, my poor prayers were not rejected !” 

Then in a voice almost Supernaturally strong, she began to 
recite the canticle of Simeon: ‘N ow, O Lord, let thy servant 
depart in peace.” She had scarcely finished when her eyes 
closed and she breathed her last sigh. 

Ulamalek mourned Sincerely the death of. his wife; yet, 
through the darkness of his sorrow, shone the mild and tran- 
quil light of hope, the hope of the Christian who sees in the 
death of the just nothing more than the passage from a life of 
misery to one of eternal bliss. 

A short time after, the Count de Tendilla made his appear- 
ance, sent by the queen to offer Ulamalek the office of steward 
in one of her castles, 

‘‘T am much beholden to her majesty for her royal goodness, 
whereof I am so litile worthy, but I were ungrateful to God, 
if I refused to consecrate entirely to His service the little time 
that I have yet to live. Permit me only to render the last 
duties to my wife, and then to present myself before the arch- 
bishop, to ask his permission to live in solitude.” 

The prelate offered no opposition, but rather approved of 
such a pious intention, whereupon Ulamalek betook him to a 
Franciscan convent. Having taken the habit of the order, he 
retired to the Martyrs’ Mountain, where we have seen Rodrigo 
delivered a second time to Canieri, 
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History has not recorded the year of his death, but it is said 
that towards the end of his life, he redoubled his austerities. 
Like a man running for a prize, he made new efforts according 
as he approached the goal, so much were his courage and fer- 
vor animated by the sight of that heaven towards which he 


was advancing. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE MOORISH REBELS SUBMIT AND ACCEPT THE AMNESTY— 
GRIEF UNDERMINES RODRIGO’S HEALTH—HE ASSISTS AT 
THE FUNERAL SERVICE FOR DON ALONZO—NEXT DAY HIS 
FATHER FINDS HIM DEAD IN HIS GARDEN, 


THREE months had passed away since the death of Don 
Louis, and the Christians of Granada were again gladdened by 
the triumph of the Spanish arms. The insurrection of the 
Moors was then entirely suppressed, thanks to the wise and 
prudent policy of Isabella, which had saved the country from 
the horrors of civil war. 

The persons admitted to the queen’s cquncil were generally 
men of virtue and ability, animated by that spirit of charity 
becoming men who are called to govern nations, and alth ough 
a certain number of voices were raised against the liberal 
measures proposed by Isabella, their objections were overruled; 
and resolutions were adopted, the most moderate and the best 
adapted to subdue the obstinacy of those Moors who still held 
out, A complete amnesty was offered to those; furthermore, 
the same privileges were given to them as to the Spaniards, 
with a solemn promise that no harsh measures should be em- 
ployed to make them embrace the Christian religion. Full 
liberty was given to the Moors to pass over into Africa, if such 
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were their desire, or otherwise to remain in Spain, with the 
guarantee that their families ‘and their property should be re- 
spected the same as those of the Christians. 

These offers produced the effect which the queen expected. 
The Moors willingly accepted them, and the greater number 
hastened immediately to lay down their arms at the feet of the 
Alcade de Los Donceles, who still continued the war. Neverthe- 
less, some Moors of high rank, who could not bring themselves 
to submit to the Spanish government, retired into Africa. 
Amongst these we may reckon the famous El Feri de Benas- 
tepar, for, as the historians of the time are silent as to the period 
of his death, we are to suppose that he had quitted Spain. 

Tranquillity being thus restored, the city of Granada once 
more enjoyed the happy days it had known under the Moorish 
kings. But whilst all around were rejoicing, Rodrigo was a 
prey to grief. 

When the body of Louis had been consigned to the tomb, 
Don Fernando would have persuaded his son to leave a city 
full of such cruel recollections, but Rodrigo implored him to 
postpone his departure, adding that he thought he had not long 
to live. 

In fact he had passed so suddenly, and in the same day, 
from grief to the liveliest joy, and from joy to the most pro- 
found grief, that his constitution, however strong it might be, 
could not withstand such violent shocks. The grief which was 
consuming his heart could not fail to bring him to an untimely 
grave. : 

He had fallen into such a state of despondency, that neither 
the kind attention of his friends nor the tender solicitude of his 
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father could divert him, even for a moment, from the gloomy 
subject of his thoughts. The proofs of affection everywhere 
lavished upon him sometimes drew a faint smile to his lips ; 
but alas! it was soon replaced by tears, and the hapless youth 
relapsed into that silent lethargy which generally succeeds the 
violent paroxysms of grief. . 

All day long he kept wandering around the house, like a 
perturbed spirit vainly seeking rest; and often in the dead of 
night, deep groans were heard to proceed from his apartment. 

Don Fernando watched incessantly over the progress of his 
son’s disease. The features of the youth gradually changed, 
and the faculties of his mind began to fail perceptibly. Noth- 
ing could any longer break in on the dull monotony of his 
thoughts ; sometimes, when the evening shades were falling, he 
would glide like a phantom amongst the garden trees, in search 
of perfect solitude and a free indulgence of his grief, 

This had been going on some time, when one day the Count 

de Monte-Calvo asked his son to assist with him at the requiem 
service about to be performed for the repose of the soul of Don 
Alonzo d’Aguilar. 

As we have elsewhere said, this illustrious chief had been 
buried on the Sierra Bermeja, by order. of El Feri. After the 
pacification of the kingdom, the Moors, who alone knew the 
place of his sepulture, made it Known to the ministers of Isa- 
bella, who had the body immediately exhumed and conveyed 
to Granada, thence to Cordova, to be placed in the tomb of 
his ancestors. 

When the funeral train entered the city of Granada, when the 
Christians beheld the coffin which contained the remains of 
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their favorite hero, and the war-horse on which they saw 
him set out for the Sierra, one universal cry of grief and 
despair burst forth on every side. The body was borne with 
much sorrow to the cathedral, and the queen, with her whole 
court, assisted at the service. 

But this sight, far from distracting Rodrigo, as his father 
had hoped, from the remembrance of Louis, did but increase 
the malady which consumed him. He returned home sadder 
and more dejected than ever. 2 

Next morning, however, Don Fernando was agreeably sur- 
prised to see his son with a calm and serene aspect. The 
melancholy which had so long clouded his brow had tid 
peared, and a sweet smile was on his lips. 

The old man considered this change as a favorable symptom, 
and he could not help expressing to his son his newly-awakened 
hope. 

*‘T know not how I feel,” answered Rodrigo; ‘‘ but it seems 
to me that my last hour is not far off.” 

‘*“How silly it is of thee to talk so, my son!” replied Don 
Fernando. ‘ Why wilt thou indulge in such idle fancies.?” 

*‘ Forgive me, father; but I feel that I shall soon leave you. 
My comfort is, that our separation shall not be eternal. We 
shall meet again in the bosom of our God.” 

These words went to the old man’s heart. He embraced his 
son weeping, and went to consult the physician on what had 
passed; the physician endeavored to calm his fears, but it was 
easy to see that he himself had renounced all hope. 

Night came and the count saw nothing of his son. He 


waited a little, but seeing that Rodrigo did not appear, he 
® 
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repaired to the garden where he knew the boy loved to 
walk. 

Pedro, who since the death of his former master had 
attached himself to the family of Monte-Calvo, took a torch 
and accompanied the count into the garden. . 

“Rodrigo, my child! where art thou?’ the old man cried, 
but echo alone replied to his plaintive voice. 

He became alarmed and went hastily to the arbor situated 
at the extremity of the garden. There he perceived Rodrigo 
lying on a bank apparently sleeping. He approached and 
rebuked him tenderly for his absence. ; 

‘ Awake, my son, awake!” said he, “‘ why dost thou sleep 
thus in the open air? The night-dew may be fatal in thy pre- 
sent state of health.” 

But Rodrigo stirred not. Don Fernando took his hand, and 
addressing Pedro: 

‘“* Come hither,” said he, “‘ with the light.” 

Pedro obeyed weeping: he suspected the terrible truth. 

Seeing the pale inanimate face of his son, and touching his 
icy limbs, the unfortunate father was struck with consterna- 
tion. He raised the drooping head and pressed it to his bosom 
as if to warm it again by his caresses. 

‘My son! my Rodrigo!” he cried in piteous tones, “awake, 
I implore thee !—answer thy father!” 

Rodrigo answered not: he slept the last sleep; the angel of 
deiith had passed that way and closed his eyes forever. 

- When Pedro tried to lift him up, Don Fernando saw a collar 
fall from his lifeless hands: it was that which had been worn 


by Louis on the day of his death. This mute evidence proved 
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that Rodrigo had but lately ceased to live, for it was wet with 
the tears he had been shedding over his cousin’s fate; last 
effort of his expiring soul, last proof of his friendship for a 
man who had shown himself so little worthy of it. 


THE END, 
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—Hospital of San Roeco,—Advantages of these Institutions, espe- 
cially in preventing Infanticide—Asylum for Lunatics. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The Roman Prisons—In a State of Transition—Beneficial Change in 
their Management—Religious versus Lay Officials—The Termini,.— 
The Prison for Women.—The Solitary Cell_—Influence of the Nuns. 
—Reformatory of Santa Maria della Misericordia.—Reformatory 
della Vigna Pia. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Prisons of San Michele.—The Cellular and Silent Systems long prac- 
tised in Rome.—The Political Prison very unlike an Italian Dun- 
geon. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Asylum and Prison of the Good Shepherd.—Singular Influence of the 
Nuns over the Prisoners.—Model Prison of Fossombrone.—The Pope 
a Prison Reformer.—His Advice to Bishop Wilson, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Houses of Refuge.—Charitable Associations for the Defence of the 
Poor and the Imprisoned.—Society of S. Giovanni Decollato.—Socie- 
ty della Morte. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Education in Rome.—The Old Calumny against the Catholic Church 
refuted by the Educational Institutions of Rome.—Its Schools more 
numerous than its Fountains—Elementary Education.—Gratuitous 
Education originated by Ecclesiastics—Religious Orders devoted to 
the Gratuitous Education of the Poor—The Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools.—Their admirable System of Education. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Roman Night Schools.—The Deaf and Dumb.—Asylum of Tata 
Giovanni.—San Michele. a School of Industrv and Art. 
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Sadler & Co.’s New Books and New Lditions. 


Khe Raccolta; or, Collection of Indulgenced Prayers Bv 
AmBRosSE St. Joun, of the Oratory. 


“This is a book of Prayers which has the highest sanction of the Church, and the 
use of which is not only authorized but privileged in the highest degree, so as to en- 
title it to be called emphatically ‘The Church Prayer Book of Private Devotion,’ as 
the Missal and Breviary are her books of public devotion. The translation is excel- 
lent, and at the beginning of the Book is an Approbation of the Pope, granting to 
the faithful who use it the same Indulgences as are annexed to the original Roman 
éditions,”—London Rambler. 


(TRANSLATION. ) 


Mosr BLesszeD Fatuer,—In order to promote thereby the piety of the faithful in 
England, Ambrose St. John, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, in the Diocese 
of Birmingham, humbly prays for permission to print in English a translation of the 
book entitled Raccolta di Orazioni, &c., alle quali sono annessele SS. Indulgenze, 
having first obtained the approbation of his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster ; and also that the faithful who make use of this translation may gain 
all the Indulgences annexed to the original. 

After an audience of the Holy Father, granted February 8, 1856, our most Holy 
Lord Pius IX., by Divine Providence Pope, on an application made by me, the under- 
signed Secretary of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, has of 
his goodness answered by Rescript in favour of the grace, according to the terms of 
the petition, provided the translation be made from the last Roman edition, and it 
being anderstood that the Decree printed at the end of this remains in full force. 

Given at Rome from the House of the same Sacred Congregation, on the day and 
year aforesaid. 

Gratis, without any payment on any plea whatever. 


In the place of >\« the seal. 


We approve of the Translation by virtue of the above Rescript of His Holiness. 
Westminster, Oct. 23, 1857. 


AL, BARNABO, Secretary- 


N. CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 


16TH, 177TH, 18TH, Votumes Poruntar Liprary. 


Life amd Labors of St. Vincent de Paul. A New, 
Complete, and Careful Biography. By H. Beprorn, Esq. © 


Alice Sherwim. An Historical Tale of the Days of Sir Thomas 
More. 12mo. 


Life of St. Framcis de Sales. By Rosert Orussy, M. A. 
' So ROT ee hey 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS. 


Fundamental Philosophy. By Rev. James Bares. Trane 
lated from the Spanish, by Henry F. Brownson, M.A. ; with an Ir- 
troduction, by 0. A. Brownson, LL. D. 2 vols., 8vo., 1100 pp. Clotk, 
extra, $3.50; half morocco, $4; half calf, antique, $4.50. 


Essays and Reviews on Theology, Politics, and 
Socialism. By 0. A. Brownson, LL.D. One volume, 535 
pages, royal 12mo., printed on fine paper, bound in the following styles: 
cloth, extra, $1.25; sheep, extra, library, $1.50. Postage, 24 cents. 


Wales and Legends from History. 12mo., cloth, extra, 
63 cents; cloth, gilt, 88 cents. 12th Edition. 


Blakes and Flanagans. A Tale of the Times, Illustrative 
of Irish Life in the United States. By Mrs. J. Sapurer, Author of “ New 
Lights; or, Life in Galway,” “ Willy Burke,” “Alice Riordan,” &c. 
12mo., 400 pages. Price, cloth, extra, 75 cents; gilt edges, $1.12. 
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Fabiola; or, the Church of the Catacombs. By 
his Eminence CarpinaL Wiseman. Price, cloth, extra, 12mo., 400 
pages, 75 cents; gilt edges, $1.12. 

The Press of Europe and America is unanimous in praise of this work. We give a 
few extracts below :— 

‘“Eminently popular and attractive in its character, ‘Fabiola’ is in many 
respects, one of the most remarkable works in the whole range of Modern Fiction. 
The reader will recognize at once those characteristics which have ever sufficed to 
identify one illustrious pen.”"—Dublin Review. 

** We rejoice in the publication of ‘ Fabiola,’ as we conceive it the commencement 
of a new era in Catholic literature.’— Telegraph. 

“Worthy to stand among the highest in this kind of literature.”—Cath. Standard. 
New Lights; or, Life in Galway. By Mrs. J. SADLIER, 

18mo., cloth, 50 cents. 


Cobbett’s History of the Reformation. 2 vols, in 
One. Cloth, 75 cents. 


‘he Rise amd Fall of the Irish Nation. By Sir 
Jonan BARRINGTON. 12mo., with 29 portraits, $1.00. 


Macgeoghan’s History of Krelamd. Cloth, $2.25. 


MUSIC. 


Mhe Catholic Choir Book; or, the Morning and Evening 
Service of the Catholic Church. Oblong 4to., 300 pages, $2.00. 

The Catholic Harp. A Collection of Catholic Church Music. 
Half bound, 88 cents. 


——_—_—_—SO_——— 


Whe Lily of Israel; or, Life of the Blessed Virgin. By Anse 
Gerser. 18mo., 50 cents. 

The Castile of Roussillom; or, Quercy in the Sixteenth 
Century. A Tale of the Huguenot Wars. Translated from the French, 
by Mrs. J. Sapurer. 18mo., 50 cents. 

EEeroines of Charity. With a Preface, by Ausrey De Vere, 
12mo., 50 cents. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, By 
Wiruram CARLETON. 1 vol. Royal 18mo., 645 pages, 75 cents. Com- 
peas the following Tales: The Poor Scholar ; ‘A Peasant Girl’s Love; 

albot and Gaynor, the Irish Pipers; Frank Finegan, the Foster 
Brother; Tubber Derg, or the Red Well; Barney Brady’s Goose ; 
Tom Gressley, The Irish Senachie; A Legend of the Brown Goat; The 
White Horse of the Peppers; and Mickey McRory, the Irish Fiddler. 

Valentine MecChitchy, the Irish Agent. By WILLIAM 
CarLeTon. 12mo., 408 pages, half bound, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Whe Life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. By the 
Count pz MonraLemsert. Translated from the French. 1 vol. royal, 
12mo., cloth, $1.00. 


This is one of the most interesting biographies in any language. We defy even the 
most lukewarm Catholic to read it, without inwardly thanking God that he belongs 
to a church that can produce such purity, and holiness, and so much humility and 
self-denial as is exemplified in the lif® of the ‘‘ dear St. Elizabeth.” 


*.* Any work on this List sent free by post on receipt of the price. 


D. & J. SADLIER & CO., 
164 William Street, New York. 
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NOW YORK TABLET. 


The best Catholic Family Newspaper published, is 
printed Weekly 


BY D2 & J; °SAPERURY G2 eOs 
At the Office, 164 William Street, New York. 
The Tablet contains Sixteen Pages folio, and has more reading matter than any 


paper of its class printed on this continent. 
Tales and Sketches will appear Weekly from the pen of Mrs. Sadlier. 


TERMS: | 
Single GoplesSaiei. cuts ve ta ete te eee 6 cents, 
Mail Subscribers per annum, in advance......... $2 50 
ELV CU OAC ATENeTS em. fet on are eee 3 60 
Five Copies (to one address) ss, 020... ce cee a's es 8 00 
Ten x Socal Ale SRE. aa ee 15 00 


Larger Clubs in proportion. 
If sent separately, 20 cents per copy extra will be charged for writ 
ing each subseriber’s name on his paper. 


[as” U.S. Postage added to Canadian and Old Country Subscribers 


Rates of Advertising in the New York Tablec. 
Transient Advertisements, each insertion, 10 cents per line. 


Yearly Card of six lines-or less? SP 022.418 2 $ 12 00 
Square of Twenty lines, yearly >.......5....+. 20 00 
Half a Column, a siaak (alice eames yak eae sree 125 00 
A Column, SA A PAE os i, ae 4, | 200 00 


*,.* All advertisements for insertion in the Taster should be sent in 
before Saturday of each week. 


THE TABLET FOR THE NEW YEAR! 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE. 


We offer the following inducements to persons wishing to subscribe: 

To any person remitting $2.50 in advance, we will send a splendid 
Steel Engraving of the Most Rev. John Hughes, D, D., Archbishop of 
New York, same size as the Tasrer, and convenient either for framing 
or binding with the volume. 

To persons sending us $6 in advance for three copies of the Tablet 
(sent separately, if necessary), we will send any 50 cent book of our 
own Publication, and three Portraits of the Most Rev. Archbishop, on 
their remitting us eighteen cents in postage stamps. 

The Taner and Brownson’s Review, sent for one year, for $5. 

The Tanrer and Metropolitan Magazine sent for $4 per year, payable 
in advance, 

*,* All Letters and Communications should be addressed, “New Yore 
TABLET,” 164 William Strect, New York. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY D. & J. SADLIER & COMPANY. 


GREAT SUCCESS OF THE 


POPULAR LIBRARY. 


The Volumes of the Library published are the most interesting as 
well as the most useful Books yet issued from the American 
Press, and supply a want long felt by Catholic Parents. 
Books which they can safely place in the hands of 
their children. 


(EIGHTH THOUSAND JUST PUBLISHED.) 


—_— 


The Popular Library 
OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS LITERATURE. A Series of Works 
by some of the most eminent writers of the day ; Edited 
by Messrs. Cares, Norrucorz, and Trompson. 


The “ Porurar Lisrary” is intended to supply a desideratum which 
has long been felt, by providing at a cheap rate a series of instructive 
and entertaing publications, suited for general use, wr‘tten expressly 
for the purpose, and adapted in all respects to the circumstances of 
the present day. It is intended that the style of the work shall be 
such as to engage the attention of young and old, and of all classes 
of readers, while the subjects will be so varied as to render the series 
equally acceptable for Home use, Educational purposes, or railway 
reading. 

The following are some of the subjects which it is proposed to in- 
clude in the “Popular Library,” though the volumes will not neces- 
sarily be issued in the order here given. <A large portion of the Series 
will also be devoted to works of Fiction and Entertaining Literature 
generally, which will be interspersed with the more solid publications 
here named, 


K abiola; or the Church of the Catacombs. 
By his Eminence Carpinau Wiseman. 


Price.—Cloth, extra, 12mo., 400 pages, $ .75 
Gilt edges, - = coe ieae ogy Be 


The Press of Europe and America is unanimous in praise of this 
work. We give a few extracts below :— 

“ Eminently popular and attractive in its character, ‘ Fabiola’ is in 
many respects one of the most remarkable works in the whole range 
of Modern Fiction, The reader will recognise at once those charac- 
teristics which have ever sufficed to identify one illustrious pen.”— 
Dublin Review, 

“ We rejoice in the publication of ‘ Fabiola,’ as we conceive it the 
commencement of a new era in Catholic literature.”—Telegraph. 

“Worthy to stanal among the highest in this kind of literature.”— 
C. Standard. ; 
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“Were we to speak of ‘Fabiola’ in the strong terms our feelings 
would prompt, we should be deemed extravagant by those who have 
not read it. It is a most charming book, a truly popular work, and 
alike pleasing to the scholars and general reader.”—Brownson’s Re- 
view. 

“A story of the early days of Christianity, by Cardinal Wiseman, 
is a sufficient notice to give of this volume, lately published in Lon. 
don, and re-published by the Sadlier’s in a very neat and cheap vol- 
ume.”——WV. Y. Freeman’s Journal. 

“As a series of beautifully wrought and instructive tableaux of 
Christian virtue and Christian heroism in the early ages, it has no 
equal ia the English language.”—American Celt. 

“We think that all who read ‘Fabiola’ will consider it entirel 
suecessful) . 2 We must do the Messrs, Sadlier the justice to say, 
that the book i beautifully printed and illustrated, and that it is one 
of the cheapest books we have seen.”—Boston Pilot. 

“We would not deprive our readers of the pleasure that is in store 
tor them in the perusal of ‘ Fabiola;’ we will therefore refrain from 
any further extracts from this truly fascinating work. We know, in 
tact, no book which has, of late years, issued from the press, so wor- 
thy of the attention of the Catholic reader as ‘Fabiola.’ It is a most 
charming Catholic story, most exquisitely told.”—Zrue Witness (Mon- 
creal., ) 

“It is a beautiful production—the subject is as interesting, as is the 
ibility of the author to treat of it unquestioned—and the tale itself 
one of the finest specimens of exquisite tenderness, lofty piety, great 
erudition, and vast and extended knowledge of the men and manners 
of antiquity, we have ever read.”—Montreal Transcript. 

“As a faithful picture of domestic life in the olden time of Roman 
splendor and prosperity, it far exceeds the Last days of Pompeii; and 
‘he scenes in the arena, where the blood of so many martyrs fertilized 
the soil wherein the seed of the Christian faith was fully planted, are 
aighly dramatic, and worthy of any author we have ever read.”— 
New York Citizen. 


*,* This volume is in process of translation into the French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Flemish and Dutch language. 


24 VOL. POPULAR LIBRARY, SER. 

The Life of St. Francis of Rome; 
Blessed Lucy of Narni; Dominica of Baradiso ; and Anne 
of Montmorency, Solitary of the Pyrenees. By Lady Fur- 
LERTON. With an Essay on the Miraculous Life of the 

Saints, by J. M. Carss, Esq. 
Price.—Cloth, extra. 12mo. - - 50 cents. 
Gilt edges, . . a Flor 


“ Lire or Sr. Francis or Rome, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, together 
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with some lesser sketches, is the second volume of the series, and one 
hat will be read with delight by those whose faith is untarnished, 
id whose imagination desires to be fed by what is pure and holy. 
Those whom the Apocalypse describes “without,” “those that serve 
dols, and every one that loveth and maketh a lie,” or who feed their 
‘maginations on what is of earth or of hell, had better not read the 
nook for they will not find it to their taste.”—WV. Y. Freeman’s Journal. 


38d VOL. POPULAR LIBRARY, SER. 


CAiiotic Legends. 
| Containing the following :—The Legend of Blessed Sadoc 
and the Forty-nine Martyrs ; the Church of St. Sabina ; 
| The Vision of the Scholar; The Legend of the Blessed Egedius ; 
| Our Lady of Chartres; The Legend of Blessed Bernard and his 
| two Novices; The Lake of the Apostles; The Child of the Jew ; 
Our Lady of Galloro; The Children of Justiniani ; The Deliv- 
erance of Antwerp; Our Lady of Good Counsel; The Three 
Knights of St. John; The Convent of St. Cecily; The Knight 
of Champfleury ; Qulima, the Moorish Maiden; Legend of the 
Abbey of Ensiedeln ; The Madonna della Grotta at Naples; The 
Monks of Lerins; Eusebia of Marseilles; The Legend of Placi- 
dus; The Sanctuary of Our Lady of the Thorns; The Miracle of 
T'ypasus ; The Demon Preacher; Catharine of Rome; The Legend 
; Of the Hermit Nicholas; The Martyr of Roeux; The Legend of 
St. Cadmon; The Scholar of the Rosary ; The Legends of St. 
Hubert ; The Shepherdess of Nanterre. 
Price.—Cloth, extra, - 50 cents. 
Gilt edges, - peiT By att 


“ A varied and beautiful volume, containing thirty-one of the choic- 
est specimens, for the most part new to English readers,”—Tablet. 


| 4th VOL. POPULAR LIBRARY, SER. 
| Heroines of Charity. 

With a Preface, by Ausrey Dz Vers, Esq. 12mo. 300 pp. 
| 


1. THE SISTERS OF PROVIDEN CH, founders of St. Mary’s 
of the Woods, Indiana. 


2. JEANNE BISCOT, Foundress of the Community of St. 
A gness. 

3. ANNE DE MULEN, Princess of Epinoy, Foundress of the 
Religious of the Hospital at Beauge. 


4, LOUISH DE MARILLAO, (Madame la Gras,) Foundress of 
the Sisters of Charity; DUCHESS OF AIGUILLON, 
niece of Cardinal Richelieu; MADAME DE POLLALION, 
and MADAME DE LAMOIGNON, her Companions ; 
MADAME DE MIRAMION. 
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5. MRS. ELIZA A. SETON, Foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity at Emmittsburgh. | 

6. JEANNE JUGAN, the Foundress of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor. 


Price.—Cloth, extra. 12mo. 50 cents. 
Gilb.edges, - - = 75 “ 


N. Dupin, President of the French Academy, remarked, when award- 
ing her the prize for virtue :— | 

“But there remains a difficulty, which has doubtless suggested itself 
to the mind of each amongst you, how is it possible for Jeanne alone 
to provide the expenses of somany poor? Whatshall I reply to you? 
God is Almighty! Jeanne is indefatigable, Jeanne is eloquent, Jeanne 
has prayers, Jeanne has tears, Jeanne has strength to work, Jeanne 
has her basket, which she carries untiringly upon her arm, and which 
she always takes home filled. Saintly woman, the Academy deposits 
in this basket the utmost placed at its disposal, decreeing you a prize 
of 3,000 frances.” 

“ This is another of the Popular Library that the Sadliers are doing 
such good service by re-publishing in this country. At the earnest 
advice of a gifted friend, whose opinion has every weight with us, | 
we publish entire the preface to this volume by Aubrey de Vere. It 
is one of the most interesting and valuable essays that has been given | 
to the world foralong time. For the remaining contents of the book | 
we must refer our readers to its own pages.” —V. Y. Freeman’s Journal. 


5th VOL. POPULAR «BRARY SER, 


‘Phe Witch of Milton Hill. 
A Tale, by the Author of ‘ Mount St. Lawrence,” “ Mary, | 
Star of the Sea.” a 


Price.—Cloth, extra. 12mo. 50 cents, 
Gilt edges, - Soe: 


“The Tales of this Author are distinguished by a skill in the deline- } 
ation of character, and life-like pictures of domestic society. The | 
present, though bearing clear marks of the same hand, is more astory 
of movement and incident. It isin no sense a ‘religious’ novel and | 
still less a controversial one. But the progress of the story is through- | 
out made to depend upon the practical adoption or reception of cer- | 
tain principles of right and wrong, so that the ‘poetical justice’ 
awarded to every body in the end is not a mere chance consequence | 
of circumstances, but the natural result of their character and con- | 
duct. This it is which gives their chief value to books of fiction as a 
means for influencing the reader’s mind, and this it is which will make } 
‘The Witch’ a volume fit for general circulation to an extent which | 


can be asked for few novels........... The story is worked out with | 
considerable ingenuity and a rapid succession of events, increasing in | 
interest as it proceeds........... ‘The Witch’ is a very clever story, _ 


and will suit the young as well as the old.”—TZablet. 
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